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HARPER’S MAGAZ 


for OCTOBER 


Slave-Trade Revelations 


The article which appears in the October MaGazing, by Mr. H. W. Nevinson (who was sent by the 
MAGAZINE to Africa to expose the slave-trade), is the first which has come from the actual home of 
the traders. Mr. Nevinson has found the slave-trade worse than could have been believed. After 
suffering terrible privation and sickness, he has made his way into the very heart of the country, and 
what he has to tell will be awaited with the most intense interest. 


The Free Kindergarten 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE. Mr. MABIE is President 
of the New York Free Kindergarten Association. He 
has not only contributed a charming article, but one full 
of interesting and new information. 


Hours with a Crow 
By HAROLD S. DEMING, Jr. A delightful nature 
paper by a new writer—a true story of a wild crow that 
was almost more than human in its uncanny exhibitions 
of crafty intelligence. 


Edwin A. Abbey’s Pictures 


For Shakespeare’s Henry VI. 
An artistic and literary feature of uncommon distinction are Mr. ApBEy’s remarkable illustrations for 
“Henry VI,” a most notable group of the great painter’s drawings, made for HARPER’s MAGAZINE 
and reproduced in tint. With accompanying comment by Ernest Ruys. 


Tendencies of American Diplomacy 


By Hox. JOHN BASSETT MOORE. A final summing- 
up of the influences and tendencies of our diplomatic 
system. The last article in Pror. MOORE’S notable 
series. 


8 Complete Short Stories 
‘By ELMORE E. PEAKE, THOMAS A. JANVIER, 
SEWELL FORD, MARY E. WILKINS, ANNIE HAM- 
ILTON DONNELL, JUSTUS MILES FORMAN, 
ABBY MEGUIRE ROACH. 


The Letters of a Soldier Who Never Saw a Battle 


A touching group of letters written in war-time by a young 
soldier who left his home filled with the longing to fight 
for his country, who, after many months of waiting and 
inaction, gave up his life in an army hospital in the South. 


Pictures in Color 


By EDWIN A. ABBEY, 
HOWARD PYLE, 
W. H. LAWRENCE, 
LUCIUS HITCHCOCK. 


Booth Tarkington’s Great Serial 


Sonnets and Songs 
by 
HELEN HAY WHITNEY 


Author of ‘‘ The Rose of Dawn,”’ etc. 


Mrs. Payne Whitney is a daughter of the 
late Secretary of State, John Hay, and her 
poetical ability is well known. This collection 
contains twenty-six love sonnets, together with 
other short poems, all of which are -notable for 
their beauty of conception, natural charm of 
expression, and simplicity of presentation. 

This volume is‘undoubtedly the most nota- 
ble publication of the year in the realm of 


poetry. 


Post 8v0, Ornamented Cloth, Gilt Top, Printed on Fine 
Antique Deckelled-Edge Paper, $1.20 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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Love’s 
Cross-currents 


By ALGERNON 
CHARLES 
SWINBURNE 


There is not a page without its spark and 
flash as love’s currents play at cross-purposes 
in the affairs of the four interesting young peo- 
ple of this story—the only novel the great poet 
Swinburne has ever written. It is full of de- 
licious humor; glancing wit, and the keenest of 
epigrams—a delightful, exhilarating surprise to 
all who have read Swinburne’s poems. 


“The many admirers of Swinburne will rub 
their eyes after reading the first few pages. 
Here is a book full from cover to cover with 
humor, wit, bright epigrams—and, stranger still, 
with boyish spirits and fun.” —Mew York Sun. 


Cloth. Price $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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COMMENT 


Tue violent demonstrations of protest against the terms 
of the peace arranged at Portsmouth, which took place during 


~ the week ending September 9 in Tokio and other Japanese 


towns, subsided after a full account of the facts was given 
by the Premier, Count Katsura, to representatives of the 
several political parties, and was subsequently published 
through the newspapers. Had the truth been made known 
as quickly to the Japanese people, who were, of course, deeply 
int®@rested, as it was to the American people, who were merely 
onlookers, there might have been disappointment, but, prob- 
ably, there would have been no serious breach of order in the 
Mikado’s capital. As the Prime Minister pointed out, there 
has been current some misconception concerning the condi- 
tions of the peace treaty, Japan retaining the right to fortify 


Cape Soya, which constitutes the northern tip of the island | 


of Yezo and commands La Pérouse Strait, though the liberty 
of traversing that channel is conceded to Russia. It also ap- 
pears that the section of the railway running from Harbin 
t« Port Arthur, which is to pass into Japanese hands, begins 
at a point farther north than has been hitherto supposed, 
and that the transfer of Russia’s railway rights south of that 
point carries with it the right to own and operate the coal- 
mines at Fushan and Yentai. It is, of course, understood 
ihat the St. Petersburg government agrees to reimburse the 
Russian private corporation to which the ceded railway 
nominally belonged by virtue of a concession made at Peking. 
Japan having been subrogated in the rights of the private own- 
er of the franchise, China, if she desires to take over the ceded 
railway, will have to pay for it. 


As Russia has also covenanted to pay the actual expense of 
keeping the Russian prisoners of war, it is evident that 
the Tokio government will get, in one way or another, a good 
deal of money. It has been computed that the aggregate 
will exceed considerably a hundred million dollars. As Japan 
is reported, on good authority, to have on deposit in London, 
New York, and Berlin at least a hundred million more, she 
will be at no loss for the means of restoring her soldiers, now 
in Manchuria, to their homes. The lease of the tip of the 
Liau-Tong Peninsula, granted by China to Russia, is, on its 
face, non-transferable, but Japan’s de facto possession of it 
will not, of course, be disputed, and if China wishes to regain 
a territory which to her is important, as commanding the 
entrance to the Gulf of Pe-chi-li, she will have to pay a good 
price for it, inasmuch as the Russians are known to have 
expended a great. many millions of dollars on Port Arthur 
and Dalny. We deem it possible that Japan will sell the Liau- 
Tong lease to China for two reasons: first, her suzerainty 
over Korea having been recognized, Japan no longer needs 
Port Arthur as a naval station; secondly, because the restora- 
tion of Port Arthur to China would compel Great Britain to 
give up Wei-hai-wei, in pursuance of the terms of the lease 


under which she holds the last-named naval station. Port 
Arthur and Wei-hai-wei having been surrendered, the German 
Emperor would doubtless find it impracticable to retain Kiao- 
chou. Thus China’s territorial integrity, which seemed so 
seriously impaired: before the outbreak of the recent war, 
would be reestablished. It is doubtless possible to depict in 
a ludicrous light the suggestion that the Celestials may be 
called upon, after all, to “ pay the freight”; but the truth is 
that, next to Japan, China has been the principal beneficiary , 
of this war, and should deem it fortunate if, by buying back 
the Port Arthur lease, she can set a precedent for the recovery 
of the other naval stations whereof she has been deprived. 


The exposition of the terms of peace made by the Premier, 
Count Katsura, was not the only interesting statement made 
at the meeting of political leaders held after the outbreak 
in Tokio. Baron YAMAMorTo, Minister of the Navy, expressed 
the opinion that a far heavier sacrifice of life would have 
been needed to take Vladivostok than was involved in the 
capture of Port Arthur, while the importance of Vladivostok 
to Japan had been minimized, now that the latter country’s 
control of communications with the Asiatic mainland by way 
of the Strait of Korea had been assured by the alliance with 
Great Britain. A similar view of the situation was expressed 
in a Tokio newspaper, the Nichi Nichi, on September 9, by 
Field-Marshal Yamacata, Chief of the General Staff, who 
is credited with/having been the brains of the Japanese army 
both in the war with China and during the present contest. 
The Field-Marshal, while admitting that the terms of peace 
might fall short of the hopes cherished by many of his country- 
men, expressed the conviction that Russia’s obduracy and 
evident desire to continue the war left no prospeet of obtain- 
ing adequate reimbursement for the cost of the conflict, to 
prosecute which further would have imposed additional sacri- 
fices on Japan. He believed, he added, that the cessation 
of hostilities would prove advantageous to Japan’s national 
development, whereas a continuation of the struggle would 
simply have condemned her to a waste of her energies and 
resources. To dispel, however, a possible suspicion that the 
conclusion reached by him had been prompted by any doubt 
eoncerning the efficiency of Japan’s army in Manchuria, 
YAMAGATA declared that his country’s military strength was 
unimpaired, and that the forces under Marshal Oyama could 
have taken Harbin. 


Those who imagine that the limelight of the world’s at- 
tention will be turned away from President RoosreveLt, now 
that the war in the Far East is over, are likely to find them- 
selves mistaken. The hour is near at hand for the fulfilment 
of his promise to call together the powers in a second con- 
ference at The Hague. It may be-remembered that when 
the Interparliamentary Congress met in the United States a 
year ago, it adopted a resolution which pointed out that the 
International Peace Congress of 1899 had fallen far short 
of accomplishing its purpose, and went on to express the hope 
that a second conference of the kind, which the American 
Chief Magistrate was requested to convoke, might prove more 
successful. It was obvious that the request could not be com- 
plied with in September, 1904, because the nations then en- 
gaged in the Far-Eastern war could not have taken part in it. 
In his reply to the resolution, however, Mr. Rooseve.t said 
that at an early date he would ask foreign governments to 
join in a second congress at The Hague, in order that the 
work done in 1899 might be resumed and carried forward. 


The first conference itself had recognized that it ought to have 
a successor, inasmuch as several important questions had been 
left unsettled. The President suggested, however, that it would 
be wise to have a second peace conference complete the work 
left unfinished by its predecessor before attempting to fulfil 
the aim of the Interparliamentary Union, to wit, the estab- 
lishment of an international congress, which shall meet pe- 
riodically for the discussion of international questions. The 
matters relegated to a second conference were undoubtedly 
of great significance. They included a revision of the Geneva 
Convention of August, 1864, extending the application of the 
humane principles therein embodied to maritime warfare; a 
new definition of the rights and duties of neutrals; an agree- 
ment respecting the employment of new types and calibres 
of rifles and naval guns; an agreement as to the limitation 
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of armed forces by land and sea and of war budgets; a declara- 
tion of the inviolability of private property in naval warfare; 
and, finally, a formulation of the circumstances under which 
it shall be lawful for a naval force to bombard ports, towns, 
and villages. Another matter to be dealt with by the next 
peace conference has reference to the status of neutral coun- 
tries, such countries, for example, as Belgium and Switzerland. 
It will be observed that the general purport of all these sub- 
jects proposed for international agreement is to circumscribe 
and humanize war. It has already been proved practicable 
*to lessen the barbarity and destructiveness of warfare, though, 
in view of what cecurred after the adjournment of The Hague 
Congress, nobody expects to see war renounced altogether 
as a mode of settling controversies between nations. During 
the six years that have since elapsed we have witnessed the 
war in South Africa, the Philippine insurrection, the Boxer 
rebellion in China, and the contest between Russia and Japan. 


Another thing that has happened since the peace congress 
was called by the Czar in 1898—it did not assemble till the 
following year—is the refutation of the conclusion arrived 
at by the Polish banker M. pr Btiocu, that in consequence 
of the stupendous financial burdens now impesed by it war 
would be found henceforth impracticable. M. pe Biocu cal- 
culated the number of days during which even two neighboring 
states would be rich enough to sustain a conflict. He also 
asserted that armies hereafter would be compelled to fight 
each other at distances of several miles, that the bayonet 
would never again be used, that modern fortresses would be 
found impregnable, and that annihilation would be the fate 
of any army which pushed forward in the open field against 
artillery. None of these prophecies was fulfilled in the Far- 
Eastern contest. The bayonet was repeatedly used; earth- 
works proved untenable; even the extraordinary fortifications 
of Port Arthur could not withstand persistent attack; and the 
war in Manchuria was prosecuted for eighteen months, al- 
though the Russian troops were many thousands of miles from 
their base of reinforcement and supplies. Unquestionably the 
Polish banker’s book, which made so great a sensation in his 
day, and really caused the convocation of the first Hague 
Congress, now requires careful revision at the hands of pro- 
fessional experts, in the light of recent experience. 


We indicate elsewhere some of the reasons why, now that 
the war in the Far East is over, the cordial relations which 
for upwards of a century existed between the United States 
and Russia should and doubtless will be resumed. That the 
St. Petersburg government will welcome a renewal of the 
former friendly understanding is evident from the communi- 
cation made by Mr. Wirte to President Roosevett at Oyster 
Bay on the evening of September 9. The peace envoy in- 
formed our Chief Magistrate that the Czar had rescinded 
the ukase increasing by thirty per cent. the import duties on 
American steel and iron products, with the exception of agri- 
cultural implements, the importation of which Russia could 
not afford to check. As a matter of fact, this decree is said 
to have affected only about $3,000,000 worth of iron and steel 
products, but it discouraged our iron and steel producers, whg 
were looking forward to a great expansion of the Russian 
demand for our commodities. It is an interesting fact that 
the abolition of the thirty-per-cent increased duty — which, 
by the way, is a voluntary and gratuitous act on Russia’s 
part, no reciprocal concession being requested from the United 
States—was suggested to the Czar at Peterhof by Mr. Witte 
himself, who, as Minister of Finance, had advised his sover- 
eign to impose the increased duty, by way of retaliation for 
the extra duties imposed under the Drinatey tariff on Russian 
sugar because of the bounty alleged to be paid by Russia 
to exporters. 


The St. Petersburg government denied that the arrange- 
ment made with the growers of beet - root sugar with refer- 
ence to exports of that commodity was either directly or 
indirectly a bounty. The Hague conference on sugar 
bounties, however, held that the arrangement had indirectly 
the encouraging effect of a bounty. The Supreme Court of 
the United States took a similar view, and in pursuance 
of the decision of that tribunal Secretary-of-the-Treasury 
GaGE restored, in 1902, the countervailing duties on Russian 
sugar which had been suspended as a matter of courtesy in 


1900 during the negotiations for a reciprocity treaty. Our 
sugar importers will remember that after the suspension of 
the countervailing duties the other beet-sugar-producing 
countries of Europe complained that the Russian commodity 
was sent to this country in increasingly large amounts. Rus- 
sia’s Finance Minister, Mr. Wirre, warned our government at 
the time that if the countervailing duties should be reimposed, 
Russia would retaliate by levying a discriminating duty of 
thirty per cent. on certain American products. The threat 
was carried out by the ukase to which we have referred. The 
fact that it is now withdrawn without any request for an 
equivalent is justly regarded as practically a recognition of 
the service rendered to Russia by Mr. Roosrevetrt in bringing 
about the Portsmouth conference and rescuing it from failure; 
and also as a suggestion that Russia desires a renewal of the 
warm friendship which formerly bound the United States 
to Russia. It will be observed that incidentally the United 
States Steel Corporation will be benefited by the abolition 
of the extra duty on imports of American iron and steel 
products into the Czar’s dominions. 

The disorder in Tokio during the week ending September 
9 was child’s play compared with the dreadful consequences 
of the uprising in Russia’s petroleum region, the centre of 
which is the Caspian seaport of Baku. The fighting in and 
around this.city between the Tatars and Armenians continued 
uninterruptedly for many days, and at last accounts the troops 
were still scarcely able to cope with the insurgents. Of Tatars 
alone it was computed that about 1500 had been killed or 
wounded up to September 9, and the losses suffered by the 
Armenians can hardly fall below those figures. A part of 
Baku and almost all of its suburbs are in ruins, and tens of 
thousands of workmen are starving. It appears that the 
machinery of 3000 out of the 3600 oil-wells in the 7000 square 
acres comprised in Russia’s oil-producing area has been an- 
nihilated, the aggregate loss to the various oil companies be- 
ing estimated at about $90,000,000. To appreciate the in- 
direct losses that will be incurred by Russian industries we 
must bear in mind that throughout the southern provinees of 
European Russia, not coal, but fuel oil is consumed in steam- 
ships and in factories and on railways. It is impossible to 
alter the Volga steamships so as to enable them to burn coal, 
because the vessels were constructed without bunker-rooms; 
and it will be impracticable to provide coal for factories and 
railroads on account of the depletion of the railway rolling 
stock, innumerable cars having been withdrawn from the 
regular -service to convey supplies and men to Manchuria. 
Of illuminating oil there is said to be a suflicient stock in 
Russia to last a year, but the quantity of fuel oil available 
is very small. The deficit cannot be made good from the 
Rumanian and Galician fields, of which the total annual 
product is only nine million barrels, and, therefore, a »ecourse 
to the American commodity would seem unavoidable, though 
it should be borne in mind that our fuel oil is of a much lower 
grade than that which hitherto has been procured from Baku. 


As to the cause of the devastating outbreak, reports differ. 
The disorders at or near Baku were at first ascribed to the 
hatred of the Moslem Tatars for the Christian Armenians. 
There is, probably, no doubt that racial and religious antipathy 
has played an important part. M. Timieazerr, a high St. 
Petersburg official, attributes the dangerous proportions at- 
tained by the uprising to the absence of intelligent and ener- 
getic men among the local administrators. He denounces the 
Baku authorities fpr their failure to maintain order in the 
small district under their control, and for their refusal to 
permit the oil companies to take steps for their own protec- 
tion. It appears that the recent outbreak was predicted almost 
to the day three months ago; but the local government forbade 
the refinery-owners to organize a private militia for the pro- 
tection of their property. When the oil-men met on September 
9, they resolved to make no attempt to reopen their works 
until the right to keep private guards should be granted. 
There seems to have been a political as well as a racial and a 
religious motive for the insurrection. M. Noper, the great 
oil-fields proprietor, sees in the outbreak an outcome of the 
political labor war which has gone on since last December, 
when delegates of the organized workmen told their employers 
that if they wanted oil they must secure reforms. The owners 
of the oil-fields urged the St. Petersburg government to heed 
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the demand, but it declined to do so, and as working-men 
would be practically disfranchised in the scheme of - reforms 
announced in the ukase of August 19, the Social-Democratie 
organization has now fulfilled its implied threat. What has 
happened at Baku will probably cause -the electoral law to 
be remodelled so as to include workmen in the electorate, 
instead of disfranchising them by a high property qualifica- 
tion. 


An interesting paper in the North American Review by 
General Roy Srone is entitled, “ Our Failure in Porto Rico.” 
But is it not too soon to say that we have failed there? When 
the American occupation had continued for nearly two years 
the prospects of Porto Rico were so bright, and prepara- 
tions for the industrial development of the island were so 
widely “advertised by promoters, that, as stated in the article, 
“it was feared by some persons in the States that the people 
of the island would be lest in the rush of migration, the 
land monopolized by corporations, and business generally 
taken possession of by Americans.” The Committee on In- 
sular Affairs of the House of Representatives in 1900, influ- 
enced by those who entertained that “groundless apprehen- 
sion,” and meaning only to protect the nation’s wards, at- 
tached to the Foraker resolution an amendment tl _ practical 
efiect of ‘which was to discourage investors. To this well- 
intended legislation the writer ascribes a deplora>le conse- 
quence, namely, that “the commerce of the island is actually 
much less under American than under Spanish rule, though, 
of course, that with America has increased with free trade 
there.” In brief, then,. the Porto-Ricans have been “killed 
with kindness.” 


This article should reeeive very careful attention — the 
more so because General Srone voiced the present discon- 
tent of natives who certainly require friendly encouragement, 
and whose characteristic precipitateness in taking courage will 
manifest itself as soon as they know that such attention is 
being given to their troubles. We all remember the pre- 
cipitateness they showed when, on July 27, 1898, a few 
American war-ships entered the port of Ponce, and people 
crowded to the water’s edge to welcome the invaders with 
gifts and cheers. The leader of that invasion a few days 
later sent home a message to the following effect: “ This is 
a prosperous and beautiful country; results so far have been 
accomplished without the loss of a single life. The people 
are enjoying a holiday in honor of our arrival.” But now, 
not less suddenly depressed than quickly elated, they miss 
the true meaning of American achievements in their island. 
Too easily they lose sight of facts admitted by General Srone: 
that we have given them good and cheap government; Amer- 
ican protection without American taxation; relief and assist- 
ance after the great storm; assurance of peace, good order, and 
a proper atiministration of justice; such novelties as schools, 
sanitary works, and honest and industrious officials, ete. A 
part of the necessary work on behalf of the people of Porto 
Rico has been done already, and well done. They know it, 
and—overlook it. The most serious evils now afflicting them 
are deep-rooted. Their historians can tell them how those evils 
were planted during the centuries when their ancestors were 
subject to influences most hostile to the development of native 
capacity, strength of character, or the virtues without which 
no community could prosper genuinely, even though, inhabit- 
ing a rarely fertile, rarely beautiful island, it should be hin- 
dered by no restraining amendment from getting American or 
foreign corporations to raise its sugar, fruits, and coffee, and 
build its railroads. The serious work that was to be done after 
that merry invasion required time—more than seven years! 


Much regret will be felt for the illness of Baron Komura, 
‘whose indisposition is thought at this writing to be typhoid 
fever. Baron Komura already had troubles enough without 
falling ill, and they were such as had won him a great deal of 
sympathy. Ile has been madé one of the chief scapegoats for 
an unpopular bargain, which really called for no scapegoat, 
because it was a wise bargain. If it had needed a scapegoat, 
Baron Komvura was not the man for that office, because the 
bargain, according to the most credible accounts, was made 
over his head. But the terms of peace being still unpopular 
in Japan, he is among those who are most blamed for them. 
It may be that if his return home is delayed for a time he 
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will meet with a better reception than if he had sailed this 
week, as he intended. There is political consolation for him, 
if he needs it, in the experience of Joun Jay, who, having 
negotiated, in Paris, a treaty with England which many of his 
countrymen execrated, came home to be, presently. more re- 
spected than ever, and to leave one of the most honored names 
in American history. 


In the thirty years’ course of its operation the Elevated rail- 
road in New York has been remarkably free from serious acci- 
dents. Up to the time when electricity became the motive 
power the road had never had a passenger killed inside of a 
car, and up to the morning of September 11, a car with pas- 
sengers in it had never been thrown from the Elevated struc- 
ture to the street. That this last possibility could happen was 
lamentably demonstrated on the day named, when, by a mis- 
take of motorman, signalman, or both, a Ninth Avenue train 
going at full speed was turned round a corner into Fifty-third 
Street, with the result that four of the cars in the train 
jumped the track, and were more or less smashed, and one 
was thrown down into the street, turning over as it went, and 
crashing into broken bits as it landed. Twelve deaths and 
nearly forty injured passengers was the immediate result of 
this accident, and several of the injured have since died. It 
has jarred the nerves of some of the 900,000 who ride on the 
Elevated daily to have it demonstrated that cars can be thrown 
into the street, but the 900,000 will ride daily as heretofore. 
An excellent way to prevent a recurrence of this particular 
accident would be to put a tunnel under Sixth Avenue, and 
take the Elevated structure out of that street altogether. 

The province of Calabria, which was devastated on Septem- 
ber 8 by an earthquake of exceptional severity, is, of course, 
not the same geographically as that which bore the name in 
the days of the Roman Republic. In Horace’s time what 
was called Calabria lay east of the Apennines, and consti- 
tuted the heel of the boot, to which the shape of Italy has 
been so frequently compared. The Calabria of to-day forms 
that part of the Italian boot which runs from the ‘mstep to 
the tip of the toe. Famous once as a part of Magna Grecia, 
it is full of interest to scholars, and still preserves many traces 
of the Greek type in its population. The sccpe of the catas- 
trophe will be comprehended when we say that the important 
towns of Pizzo and Monteleone (the ancient Hipponium), 
together with eighteen villages, were almost annihilated, so 
far as the buildings are concerned. No fewer than 400 per- 
sons are already known to have been killed by falling walls; 
hundreds of others have been injured by flying stones and 
timber, and many thousands are left destitute. As far north 
as Naples, and even Florence, a shock was observed, while at 
Catanzaro, the centre of the area of distwrbance, it lasted for 
eighteen seconds. Of course there have 'béén more destructive 
earthquakes among the many thousands recorded from 1606 
B.c. to 1850 in the well-known MALLET catalogue. Among the 
most memorable seismic tremors may be noted that of 1692, 
when in Sicily nearly 100,000 people were engulfed; that which 
left Lisbon a heap of ruins in 1755, and killed 35,000 per- 
sons; that which wiped out Aleppo in 1822; that which, in 
1851, destroyed 14,000 human beings in the Basilicata, a prov- 
ince adjoining Calabria; and those experienced at Quito in 
1863; in Peru-in 1868; at Charleston in 1886; and in Japan 
in 1891. Professor Mitne has reckoned that in Japan there 
is at least an earthquake daily, and that probably there are 
from twenty to fifty seismic disturbances noted on the earth’s 
surface within every twenty-four hours. It is well known that 
in Japan, South America, and some other countries buildings 
are especially adapted to withstand earthquakes, but this seems 
not to have been the case in southwestern Italy, although a 
severe earthquake was experienced in Calabria in 1783, and 
violent shocks have been felt there repeatedly during the last 
hundred years. 


We read in the London News that the Society of American 
Women in London is considering an investment of £2,000,000 
in a scheme for providing for American girls a clump of 
scholarships which shall enable them to enjoy opportunities 
of study in the English universities such as are afforded by the 
Ruopes scholarships to American young men. Mrs. GLYNEs, 
president of the society mentioned, who has expounded the 
possibilities of this idea to the News, says the plan most fa- 
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vored is to bring over two girls from each State and one from 
the District of Columbia, for a two years’ course in an Eng- 
lish university. Her own society, she thinks, could endow a 
scholarship for the girl from the District. For the main- 
tenance of the other ninety-two she relies on the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs of America, which, she says, she 
founded, and which, she says, now represents 700,000 women 
in the United States. She does nof doubt that the General 
Federation will easily raise $10,000,000 to send American girl 
students to England. The scheme is to be submitted at the 
forthcoming conference of the Federation in Boston. Asked 
what results she hoped to gain if her plan went through, she 
said: “Just two. To give our girls a wider outlook in life, 
and to draw the peoples of the two countries closer together.” 

No prudent journal would rush in to question the ability 
of the, General Federation of Women’s Clubs of America to 
raise any sum of money for any purpose that it seriously 
tackled. If the federated clubs undertake to find the money 
to maintain ninety-three girls at Newnham or Girton, no doubt 
they ean do it, and once the money is found and the scholar- 
ships offered the girls will scramble for them. But would our 
girls get in England the wider outlook that Mrs. GLyNes 
recommends? Is not Paris a preferable place for them? The 
fashions are better in Paris; the Sorbonne is an unrivalled 
place of instruction for qualified students. It seems to us 
that there are many more facilities in Paris for bursting our 
girls’ views of life wide open than in either Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Our girls must think so, too, for they dote on Paris. 
Our most noted contemporaty woman historian—Miss Tar- 
BELL—Sstudied historical research and embellishment in Paris. 
If the women’s clubs are going into the business of exporting 
American girls for improvement, of course they will give 
Paris very careful consideration. And when it comes to draw- 
ing peoples of countries together, are not the French also 
worth drawing? There is no more instructive people any- 
where, and our relations with them need: cultivation a good 
deal more than our relations with the English. 


Everybody’s drinking habits are of interest to everybody 
else, especially if they are bad. It is well known that the 
climate of the British Isles is more favorable to the consump- 
tion of alcoholic stimulants than our climate. We expect 
the British to drink more per gullet than we do, and they 
have always lived handsomely up to our expectations. We 
have liked the statistics of British drinking because they make 
us seem temperate by contrast. They are falling off a little 
in this particular. This year’s report, like that of several 
years immediately preceding it, tells of decreased consumption 
of wines, spirits, and beer. Either our cousins are feebler than 
they were and cannot carry so much rum, or they are wiser 
than they were and do not want so much, or they are poorer 
and cannot buy so. much. At any rate, they drink less of 
most things. There is an increasing demand for port wine 
of a modern sort, considerably lighter than the port that in 
the last century gave most solvent Englishmen the gout, and, 
among spirits, brandy is as much drunk as ever. In that there 
seems to be evidence of a disposition to substitute grape 
products for grain products, which is a gain to sentiment, and 
very likely to health. 


The outcome of the State census just taken in New York 
has been made known unofficially, and has suggested some 
interesting comparisons. The figures credit the State with a 
population of 7,800,000, nearly 4,000,000 being attributed to 
New York city alone. It seems, then, that the State of New 
York contains almost twice as many inhabitants as the king- 
dom of Scotland or the kingdom of Ireland; more than 
Sweden and Norway. put together, and almost as many as 
Belgium and the -Netherlands combined. The only countries 
on the European continent which are more populous than the 
State of New York are the empires of Russia and Austria- 
Hungary, the republie of France, and the kingdoms of Prus- 
sia, Italy, and Spain. The State of New York has many 
more inhabitants than any Latin-American republic except 
Brazil and Mexico. Its population is more than twice as 
large as was that of the whole United States in 1790, when 
the first census under the Constitution was taken, and consid- 
erably larger than was that of all the United States in 1810. 
Pennsylvania. which is gaining at an almost equal rate, had 


6,302,000 inhabitants in 1900, and probably would come very 
near the 7,000,000 mark to-day. The only member of the 
Union which seems to have any prospect of overtaking the 
Empire Commonwealth and the Keystone State is Texas. The 
preeminence of the port of New York in the foreign trade of 
the United States is well known. In the year ending June 30, 
1902, that city was credited with nearly half of all the ex- 
ports of the Union, and with more than half of the imports 
into the republic. The fact is less familiar that New York 
has more capital employed in manufactures than Pennsylvania, 
and the value of the products is greater. 


What may happen to a war-ship in time of peace was late- 
ly illustrated by the American gunboat Bennington, and now 
again by Admiral Toco’s flag-ship Mikasa, which took fire at 
Sasebo at midnight on September 10. In the course of two 
hours, in spite of all that could be done with the ship’s ap- 
paratus and with the help of firemen from shore, the fire 
reached a magazine, which exploded, blowing out a hole be- 
low the water-line, and the ship sunk. The disaster killed 
256 men and wounded 343. The fire is said to have started near 
the mainmast. What caused it does not appear, but may be 
learned when the ship is raised. That she will be raised and 
repaired is probable, as she lies in shallow water. Happily, 
Admiral Toco was ashore at the time of the fire. 


Wituim S. Rossirer, chief clerk of the Census Office, is 
said to be under consideration as the successor to Public 
Printer Parmer. We quoted last week from Mr. Rosstrer’s 
article in the current Atlantic Monthly, wherein he reviews 
and diseusses the defects of the Government Printing-office. 
He says the Public Printer, with a salary of $4500, is one 
of the worst underpaid manufacturers in the country. So it 
would seem, considering the amount of business that the office 
does. Yet Mr. Rossirer’s opinion of the salary would prob- 
ably not prevent his taking the appointment. If it is offered 
him, and he does take it, we shall have another illustration 
of how little salary has to do with the attractiveness of im- 
portant posts in the public service. For all that, the salary 
is too low. 


The French newspaper correspondent who cabled home to 
his journal in Paris President Roosevet’s reflections upon 
the peace of Portsmouth seems not to have abused a confi- 
dence, but to have manufactured an interview out of whole 
cloth. It seems he did go to Oyster Bay, and did see the 
President, but Secretary Logs, in the letter sent out to disa- - 
vow the correspondent’s story, says to him: “ The President 
had no conversation with you about the terms of peace, and 
your account of your alleged interview with him is a fabrica- 
tion from beginning to end, without any foundation in fact.” 
We wonder if the Petit Parisien, which published the bogus 
interview, will print Mr. Lorp’s letter? Probably not, but its 
neighbors will. 


Pius X. seems to be a very Roosevett of Popes. Tradition 
cannot hold him unless he approves it. He has made terms 
with the Italian government. He has broken out of the 
bounds of the Vatican that his eminent predecessor kept so 
scrupulously. Now we hear that an athletic meeting has been 
arranged to be held under his patronage within the precincts 
of the Vatican, in which hundreds of contestants will com- 
pete. The Pope has given the gold and silver medals which 
are to be prizes, and it is announced that he will himself be 
present at the final event on the programme. What could 
better emphasize the impression that the Pope is a ‘modern 
man, concerned with the life that now is, and solicitous to 
foster whatever makes men fitter to live it? 


The Worcester Telegram is dissatisfied with the manners 
of the German Emperor because he told Congressman Burcu- 
FIELD, of Pennsylvania, who stands six feet six, that if he was 
a German he would have him in the Imperial Guard. “ The 
Kaiser should know,” says the haughty Telegram, “ that Amer- 
icans are not flattered by such suggestions as that.” Come, 
come! Since when have Americans, Pennsylvania Congress- 
men and others, become resentful of the suggestion that they 
were models of manly beauty? We have not noticed any in- 
timation from Congressman Burcnrietp that the Kaiser’s 
manners did not suit him. 
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The United States and Russia 


THERE is no doubt that up to the outbreak of our war with 
Spain, during which the cordial attitude of the British government 
—sharply contrasted as it was with the scarcely veiled hostility 
evinced in many Continental capitals—caused a material change 
in the feeling with which Great Britain had been viewed on this 
side of the Atlantic, the European power which was regarded 
with most sympathy by a majority of American citizens was Rus- 
sia. For this sympathy, which used to perplex some foreign on- 
lookers, there was solid foundation. In Russia’s case the sources 
ef possible friction, which compelled our statesmen to watch nar- 
rowly the proceedings of other European powers, did not exist, 
except as regards her soon relinquished foothold in northwestern 
‘America, which to us, up to 1846, was almost a terra incognita, 
Great Britain, France, and Spain had each an important stake in 
the New World; Russia, after she had ceded to us Alaska for an 
insignificant sum, had none. Thenceforward, from a geographical 
and international point of view, there was no possible basis for a 
conflict of interests between Russia and the United States. 

American sympathy, however, for the Russian people and its 
ruling dynasty—which were long undistinguished in the popular 
mind—had positive as well as negative grounds. At three memor- 
able conjunctures in our: national history the action of the St. 
Petersburg government, whatever may have been the motive, had 
proved undeniably useful to the American Republic. The surrender 
of CORNWALLIS at Yorktown did not bend the inflexible will of 
Giporce ILI.; what broke the King’s stubborn heart was the ad- 
hesion of CATHERINE II. to the League of Neutrals, by which 
British commerce was exposed to a process of strangulation. Again, 
in 1813-14, British statesmen, seeking employment for the army 
under WerELLINGTON, Which had driven NAPOLEON’s marshals out 
of the Spanish peninsula, and noting the avowed disloyalty of 
New England to the MApison administration, caressed the idea 
of annexing our northeastern States to Canada, and of wresting 
from us the newly purchased territory of Louisiana. Had WELLING- 
TON .himselt been despatched across the Atlantic, instead of his 
brother-in-law, Sir Epwarp PAKENHAM, and had he had at his 
disposal, as certainly he would have demanded, four times as 
many Peninsula veterans as were given to PAKENHAM, it is to 
be feared that the battle of New Orleans would have had a differ- 
ent outcome, and that the Hartford Convention would have had 
different results. In any event, the war of 1812, which, short as 
it was, wrecked our finances, must have been long protracted. 
Whatever may have been his motive, the pregnant fact is that 
ALEXANDER I., in the nick of time, offered to mediate between 
Great Britain and the United States, and that, when his first 
offer was declined, he presently renewed it, so that England, un- 
willing to offend her ally, could only avert the Czar’s mediation 
by agreeing to send peace commissioners to Ghent. The third in- 
cident which we have in mind is the fact, which no lapse of time 
ean stale, that at a crisis of our civil war—when the wish of 
Napo.eon IIT. to bring about foreign intervention on behalf of 
the Southern Confederacy was believed to be on the verge of ful- 
filment—a Russian fleet suddenly appeared in the harbor of New 
York and a Russian squadron in San Francisco. During the last 
twenty months we have been challenged to produce proof, written 
or oral, that. the Russian war-ships had received orders, open or 
secret, to cooperate with the American navy in a given con- 
tingency. As we are unable to adduce such evidence, let us con- 
cede, for the sake of argument, that the fortunately timed arrival 
of that; fleet and squadron was an accident: we may, neverthe- 
less, be suffered to express the fervent hope that when next we are 
struggling for our national existence, such another accident may 
occur, to send throughout our borders just such a thrill of hope 
and confidence and to administer to our enemies just such a shock 
of dismay. It has also been argued that we owe no gratitude to 
CATHERINE II. for lending her tremendous prestige to the League 
of Neutrals, because Russia, like Prussia, forebore to recognize 
the independence of the United States until after it had been ac- 
knowledged by England herself; and that our alleged indebtedness 
io Anexanper I. for his offer to mediate in the war of 1812 is 
equally illusory, for the reason that he needed all the money 
which his British ally could lend for his own operations against 
NAPOLEON, and was naturally loath to see much of it expended on 
the further side of the Atlantic. 

We submit that. for national, as well as individual, beneficiaries 
of acts calculated to revivify and rescue, jt were to consider too 
curiously to consider so. It is an old and shrewd adage that the 
enemy of our enemy should be accepted as our friend, seeing that, 
in opposing our antagonist, he renders us the very service which 
we should want a friend to perform. There is a more familiar 
saving that it ill becomes one to look a gift-horse in the mouth. 
Even those who make up their minds for themselves and pay no 
heed to proverbial wisdom, can hardly have failed to notice from 
what quarter of the European sky our gifts of fortune have invaria- 
bly come. The story of eur relations with England during the one 
hundred and fifteen years between the Peace of Versailles and our 
war with Spain was one long, dismal record of dislike, jealousy, 


suspicion, and acrimonious controversy, which often threatened to 
culminate, and once did actually result, in war. As for France, 
scarcely twenty years had passed after she aided us to gain our 
independence when we became the victims of maritime warfare at 
her hands, and acquired those indisputable claims to redress for 
depredations on American commerce which rankled in our mem- 
ories for forty years. From Russia, on the other hand, we never 
ieceived anything but favors; with her we never had the shadow of 
a disagreement, except for a fleeting moment, just before the 
MonROoE doctrine was proclaimed, when a Russian admiral con- 
ceived the quickly repudiated notion of setting up a filmy pre- 
tension to California. In a word, up to twenty months ago our 
national account with Russia showed no entries except upon the 
debit side. Invariably she had been the creditor. 

How came it to pass that, from about the middle of 1903, these 
facts seem to have faded from the national consciousness; and, 
even by those who remembered, were perversely belittled or de- 
scribed as myths? It would be absurd to assume that for such a 
surprising phenomenon there was no substantial cause. Let us 
be frank, and say that we believe the American people to have 
been right in holding that the Japanese had just grounds for 
resenting the act by which they had been deprived of the Liau- 
Tong Peninsula while Russia acquired that coign of vantage; and 
for resenting Russia’s successive encroachments on Korea, cul- 
minating, as they did, in the Bezoprazor scheme for exploiting 
the lumber forests on the Korean side of the Yalu River. Let us 
also acknowledge that all neutral powers commercially interested 
in China were justified in complaining of Russia’s delay in ful- 
filling her written promise to evacuate Manchuria. But how, it 
may be asked, do you reconcile the admission that the sympathy 
felt in the United States for Japan during the recent contest had 
a solid foundation with your present assertion that the time has 
come for a genuine revival of our old friendship for Russia? We 
reply that such a reconcilement is easy, in view of the fact that 
the Peace of Portsmouth was one from which the honor of each 
signatory emerged intact; was one which left no legacy of rankling 
humiliation, but which imbued both belligerents with such whole- 
some reciprocal respect that a future amicable adjustment of their 
interests in eastern Asia may be looked upon as assured. There 
is nothing inconsistent in the fact that while we approved of 
Japan’s resolve to liberate Manchuria, we shall, with equal hearti- 
ness, applaud Russia’s reversion to her traditional and natural 
objective, where, seeking that access to the open sea deserved by 
a mighty nation, she looks for it no longer in the Far East, nor 
vet by way of Persia, but through the Bosporus and the Dar- 
danelles. Russia’s true goal, the true one, because near at hand 
and quickly attainable both by land and sea, was marked out 
for her when the sons of Rurik launched their barks on the 
Dnieper and turned their prows towards Byzantium; was steadily 
kept in view by the apocryphal but wisely feigned testament of 
PETER THE GREAT; was not for a moment lost sight of by CaTnH- 
ERINE THE GREAT when she planned her projects of southward 


expansion; was closely approached by Dresitscu, when, in the third 


decade of the last century, he dictated terms of peace to Turkey 
at Adrianople; and was brought within a hair’s breadth of achieve- 
ment when IGNATIEFF extorted the treaty of San Stefano within 
sight of Constantinople. Why should not American citizens, like 
all other Christian people, rejoice to see the dream of centuries 
fulfilled, to witness the realization of the vision in which, at 
last, the Russian cross is beheld supplanting the crescent of the 
Moslem on the dome of St. Sophia? 

There is yet another question to be answered. How can we 
reconcile our declaration of good-will toward the House of RoMAN- 
orrF—a good-will merited by great services rendered and accepted 
—with the sympathy which we ought to feel for the Russian peo- 
ple struggling to throw off the shackles of autocracy, and for 
the Jews who have so long been victims of discriminative persecu- 
tion in the Czar’s dominions? Common sense should teach us 
that if our professed sympathy for the Russian Liberals, for the 
land-stinted and tax-ridden peasantry, or for the virtually out- 
lawed Jews of the Pale, is sincere, and is to be effective in its 
action upon the Russian autocrat, it obviously must follow the 
line of least resistance. That line manifestly runs through a 
friendly, not a hostile, tract of sentiment. A Czar who naturally 
would be deaf to the warnings or the pleadings of onlookers whose 
good-will he had cause to doubt might turn an attentive and a 
willing ear to the counsels of those whom he had reason to be- 
lieve his warm well-wishers when they should urge him to resume 
the work of his grandfather, ALEXANDER IT., and enter in earnest 
on the path of political reform and religious toleration. Faith- 
ful are the wounds of a friend, and unforgettable his admonitions. 
Profound must have been the impression made upen the mind of 
ALEXANDER when he found himself more honored in the United 
States for his abolition of serfdom than he was for his subse- 
quent refusal to participate in the plot for the disruption of the 
American Union. Who can say but that it was the craving thus 
engendered in the heart of the Czar-Liberator to deserve yet more 
fully the acclaim of the great American republic, that nerved his 
hand to sign, on that fatal eve of his assassination, the noble 
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ukase by which Russia was to be endowed with a. constitution? 
For weal or for woe, the destinies of the puissant Russian people 
seem bound up, actually and prospectively, with those of the 
House of RowmaNorr. Nor is there any reason in the nature of 
things why a dynasty which has produced an ALEXANDER II. 
should show itself hereafter less ancillary or sympathetic to the 
development of liberal institutions than a GueLrn, a Honen- 
ZOLLERN, or a Hapsrsure, Nothing is more likely to assure the 
pacific transformation of absolutism into a constitutional mon- 
archy than the concession of free play to an enlightened public 
opinion fire-tipped with emotion. Let once the St. Petersburg 
government be convinced that Americans, while ardent friends of 
the Russian people, are also gratefully mindful of their debts to 
the House of RomMANorr, and, therefore, desire to reconcile the 
progress of political reform with the stability of the dynasty, 
and American newspapers, the transmitters of liberal sentiment 
and conviction, will be welcomed throughout the length and 
breadth of Russia from the lecture-room of the professor and the 
cabin of Ahe mujik to the palace of the autocrat at Peterhof. 


Personal 


Wuewn the President cabled to the Kaiser thanking “ you” for 
cooperation in peace endeavors the court functionary substituted 
“your Majesty.” The change would have been justified in a com- 
munication from any of us common people, but when our Presi- 
dent says “ you,” that is what he means. He might indeed, with 
perfect propriety, have said “ thee” if he had felt real friendly. 


If those people who complained because the President took a 
little trip under water lived in Italy, they probably would abuse 
the King for going personally into the earthquake region to see 
what could be done for his people. Anyhow, he went, got a shock 
as soon as he arrived, and nobody seems to think the less of him 
for it. Weaklings never were very popular, anyhow. See The 
Strenuous Life, by a well-known American author. 


M. Witte drew an interesting parallel while arranging to pro- 
pose a toast at a dinner given in his honor before leaving America. 
It was suggested that he propose the health of the President, and 
his host the health of the Czar. “Is that customary in this 
country?” he asked. “Can one propose the President without in- 
cluding the people?” Being assured that such was indeed the 
American habit, he said, “ It is very strange. In our country, no 
one would dare propose the Czar without linking with his Majesty 
the Russian people. I suppose,” he added, reflectively, and with 
the suggestion of a twinkle in his eyes, “ it is the difference between 
a republic and a monarchy.” 

Some surprise has been manifested on the Continent by the an- 


nouncement that the Kaiser pays railway fares. He has the use 
of a special train, painted a vivid blue, but the tickets are charged 


up to his personal account, and when he goes to Rominten to shoot - 


amount to about 11,000 marks. There was a silly time when the 
President was criticised for accepting courtesies from railway 
companies, but the advertising advantage to the latter hag now 
come to be generally recognized as affording adequate compensa- 
tion. The Sun used to pitch into Mr. CLEVELAND for going fishing 
on a government tug, but it has become more tolerant with age, and 
even beholds Mrs. RooseveLt and party coming to town on the 
Sylph without uttering a whimper. 


The President, in the ordinary course of events, will receive 
gifts from the Czar and the Mikado in recognition. of his services. 
Already it is reported that Emperor NicnoLas’s present will con- 
sist of two big vases of lapis lazuli, exquisitely chased in gold, and 
standing on malachite pedestals. The Mikado will probably send 
an enormous eagle, with outspread wings, described as “ unique 
example#of Oriental metal-work, where each of the thousands upon 
thousands of the feathers of the bird consists of an exquisitely and 
separately forged and beaten and engraved piece of iron or steel.” 
The President would have a perfect right to take his presents 
home with him, if he should ever decide to forsake his present resi- 
dence, but the chances are that he will leave them in the White 
House. 


The question of raising the President’s salary will come up again 
at the next session of Congress. Of course, it ought to be as much 
as that of the head of an insurance company, and this time, we 
suspect, may be worried through the usual entanglements. It 
will make no difference in Mr. RoosSevett’s private fortune whether 
it does or not. When the fixing of salaries was firsé considered 
by our thoughtful fathers, Mr. WAsurneTon took the ground that 
the position of President was too exalted to be linked with sordid 
remuneration, and refused to accept a salary. Members of Con- 
gress, however,—possibly including some thrifty souls who had 
their eyes on the Chief Magistracy,—insisted that it would be un- 
becoming in the nation to accept such services without at least 
making provision for the necessary expenditures pertaining to the 


maintenance of the dignity of high station. This view prevailed, 
and President WASHINGTON accepted $25,000 a year, keeping an 
exact account, and serupulously spending every cent of it. Presi- 
dent Rooseve_t takes the same view, but unfortunately differs 
from his predecessor in that he has not yet succeeded in living 
within his allowance. That seems a pity; maybe Congress will 
increase it now that it knows the whole amount will be spent in 
entertaining citizens of good character and the right color. 


“I don’t know a thing, gentlemen,” said Senator Bevertpar, 
breezily.—The Sun. 


We don’t believe it. 


Mrs, CLARENCE MACKAY, school commissioner of Roslyn, wanted 
to make a birthday present to a good little girl who went to sehool. 
“Tl give you a doll,” she said. “Thank you.” “ And what kind 
of a doll?” “ Twins, please.” Twins it was. 


Some years ago a smart young woman, who delighted to tease 
an awkward country lad who sat next to her at a boarding-house 
table, asked him to write in her autograph album. He blushed 
and stammered but finally wrote: 

Thy life—may nothing vex it— 
Thy years be not a few! 
And at thy final exit « 
May the devil miss his due! 
The boy’s name was Joun G. WHITTIER. 


Mr. F. F. Montacue, writing in the Saturday Rericiw, is con- 
vinced that SHAKESPEARE was a bad sleeper. He finds his au- 
thority in the sonnets supposed to be autobiographical, the most 
pertinent being the twenty-seventh: 

Weary with toil 1 haste me to my bed, 
The dear repose for limbs with travel tired, 
But then begins a journey in my head 
To work my mind when body’s work’s expired. 
A miserable, though not uncommon, experience, surely. 


During the week ending September 16 the citizens of the 
United States who dwell along the 48th parallel between Lake 
Superior and Puget Sound—the section through which the Great 
Northern Railway runs—will be occupied, not in congratulating 
Mr. RoosEveELT on the outcome of the Portsmouth Conference, 
but in commemorating the sixty-seventh birthday of James J. 
Hitt—*“ Yem HEL,” as the Scandinavians of the Northwest call 
him. It is a curious antithesis that as Sir WinitaAmM VAN Horne, 
the Canadian railway magnate, was born in the United States, so 
the great railway potentate of our Northwestern belt is a Canadian 
by birth. His father was Irish, his mother, Scotch. After attend- 
ing a Quaker school for some eight years, his father’s death threw 
him upon his own resources, and he came to St. Paul, where he 
got a foot firmly upon the first rung of the ladder by becoming 
what was then known as “mud clerk” on the Dubuque and St. 
Paul Packet Company’s line of steamboats. At the age of twenty- 
seven he was made the agent of the Northwestern Packet Company, 
and two years later started in business for himself, engaging in 
the fuel-transportation trade. In 1870 he organized the Red River 
Valley Transportation Company, which presently was consolidated 
with the Hudson Bay Company. The important stage of his 
business life may be said to have begun when he undertook the 
development of the spacious and singularly fertile valley of the 
Red River of the North. In 1878 he had gained control of the 
bonds of the St. Paul and Pacific Railroad, which he soon made 
the Eastern section of the Great Northern system that ultimately 
extended from Puget Sound to St. Paul, and from Duluth on the 
north to Yankton in South Dakota. Not content with his railway 
interests, he formed presently a steamship company for the pur- 
pose of securing a large if not a controlling share of the traffic 
of the Great Lakes, and ultimately organized a line of transpacific 
steamships. It is said that he has never known failure in any of 
his more ambitious designs, except in his attempt to merge the 
great railroads of the Northwest in the*Northern Securities Com- 
pany, where he could not foresee the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court. The personality of JAMes J. HILL is one that 
CARLYLE would have appreciated. He is a man that does things; 
who has the Napoleonic eye and the Napoleonic will; who knows 
what orders to give, and expects them to be obeyed. His is no 
more an amiable figure than was CroMWELL’s. The hard-handed 
Scandinavian farmers of the Northwest have not been celebrating 
his birthday because they love him, but because they are proud 
of him, and recognize the kind of indebtedness to him that a 
creature owes to his creator. One would say that they hold him 
in awe but. for the fact that thousands of stories are current 
about him, none of which, however, depict him as a gentle, con- 
siderate, sympathetic person. Characteristic is the saying current 
among the Swedes in the Lake Superior region: “ Ah tank when 
Yem Het koom roun’ laughin’ dere bees da deevil to pay. Ah 
lak heem when he ain’t laughin’.” It is said that Tom Lowry, 
president of the “Soo” Line, can tell 1413 Swedish dialect stories 
concerning Yem HELL. 
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The Resignation 


of Lord Curzon 


By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, September 8, 1905. 


HE news of Lord Curzon’s resignation was received in 

_ England with an extraordinary regret. Nor was regret 

the only or even the chief emotion. It was dashed with 

‘a strong resentment against those who had made the 
resignation inevitable. The average Englishman, wholly 
incompetent, of course, to give an opinion on the matter that 
divided the Viceroy and the home government, yet felt that, right 
or wrong, Lord Curzon had been shabbily treated, that Mr. Brod- 
rick’s despatches were a model of pragmatical tactlessness, and 
that the government which sacrificed such a Viceroy to retain 
such a minister was a government which had lost all sense of 
proportion. { do not say that this view was either comprehensive 
or correct; and I confess my own inability to pass judgment on 
the specific question at issue between Lord Curzon and the cab- 
inet. Whether the Viceroy was resisting militarism or whether 
he was obstructing a reform that aimed at nothing more than an 
increase of military effi- 
ciency, is a point, I notice, 
on which the experts ap- 


people whom his brusque and haughty manners repelled—all these 
had their special grievances against him. That he should have 
stirred up so much feeling against his personality must be held 
a political defect. The unpopularity he incurred reacted on his 
administration. In some cases it was incurred in a just cause, 
and could not have been avoided without a sacrifice of duty. Thus 
the partition of Bengal and the creation of a new frontier prov- 
ince were both unpopular measures and fiercely resented, but 
both, I believe, were necessary. Again, Lord Curzon has been 
covered with obloquy because he tried to hold, and succeeded in 
holding, an even balance between Englishmen and Indians. “ Only 
those who have lived in India,” says an experienced and imper- 
sonal authority, “know how subtle and numerous are the influ- 
ences which warp our judgment on this question of questions, and 
how much courage is needed to brave the storm which is so quick- 
ly kindled in the English community when it suspects partiality 
in favor of Indians. Lord Curzon was aware that at one period 

he ran the risk of being 

hooted and pelted by the 

English of Calecutta—a 


pear wholly to differ. To 
some he was fighting for 
that fundamental! principle 
of all British government 
—the supremacy of the 
civil over the military 
power. In the judgment. 
of others he was striving 
to maintain a system of 
dual control that had 
gravely impaired the ad- 
ministration of the Indian 
army. I cannot tell which 
opinion is the true one or 
which is likely to be en- 
dorsed by history. I only 
know that all Englishmen 
deplore that so brilliant a 
phase of so brilliant a ‘ 
career should end thus 
pitiably in an open quar- 
rel, not merely with the 
cabinet at home, but with 
the commander-in-chief on 
the spot; that a Viceroy- 
alty which, measured by 
any standard, will always 
be memorable ,should have 
closed under a cloud of 
apparent failure; and that 
one of the most master- 
ful, most capable, and 
most untiring Englishmen 
of our generation should 
have been foreed to lay 
down an office for which 
he was preeminently fitted, 
and the powers of which 
he has turned to such re- 
splendent and resounding 
use. 

Not, indeed, that Lord 
Curzon’s record in India is 
everywhere accepted and 
approved. It is not. No 
Viceroy perhaps has ever 
been so abundantly crit- 
icised. On Viceroy’s 
policy is there so much or 


town for which he has al- 
ways felt a particular re- 
gard — because of _ the 
action he took in the case 
of an Englishman accused 
of beating a coolie to 
death, but he faced the 
storm with equanimity in 
the cause of just dealing.” 
That was an unpopularity 
that did honor to him; 
but | am bound to add 
that as often as not he 
ruffed both English and 
Indian _ susceptibilities 
from sheer heedlessness, 
overconfidence, and _  dis- 
dain for the petty arts of 
managing men. “ It is not 
an exaggeration say,” 
says one anonymotis writer 
whom I quote-Hut do not 
endorse, “that Lord Cur- 
zon will not be regretted 
in a single Indian home, 
whether an Anglo-Indian’s 
residence at Simla, a 
rajah’s palace, or a ryot’s 
hut.” 


That, I repeat, is a real 
political defect. But to 
retend, as some do, that 
it outweighs or nullifies 
the value of Lord Curzon’s 
positive achievements, is 
mere unbridled partisan- 
ship. It is, indeed, impos- 
sible as yet to assess those 
achievements at anything 
like their right worth. 
The information is lacking 
or is only partially forth- 
coming. It is too soon to 
judge precisely the results 
of his policy in Tibet, in 
Afghanistan, on the Indian 
frontier, and in Persia; 
but enough is known to 
make one believe that 
never have the foreign af- 


such heated disagreement. 
Both personally and po- 
litically he has, from the 
moment he landed in India 
towards the end of 1899, 
been vigorously assailed. 

Even in his Oxford days his manners were emphatically those of 
“the superior person.” He has not and he never, it would seem, 
tried to cultivate the small, softening graces and the social in- 
stinct that came so easily to Lord Dufferin. He made himself 
more widely unpopular in India than any Viceroy of whom I have 
ever heard or read. He was unpopular not merely with the army, 
but with the civil service, with almost every class of Anglo- 
Indians, and, above all, with the natives. His supreme self-assur- 
ance, his merciless insistence on efficiency, the remorseless sweep 
of his reforms, the consummate trenchancy of his dialectics, and 
his inflexible resolve to deal fairly all round—all these character- 
istics, which, be it noted, are the characteristics of a strong man, 
roused up against him, singly or together, a vast array of animosi- 
ties. The Bengalis whom he lectured on their untruthfulness, the 
British regiment which he publicly disgraced because it failed 
to discover and punish the private who had murdered a native, 
the feudatory princes whom he admonished on statesmanlike lines, 
but in the tone of a reproving schoolmaster, the veteran civil 
servants whom he browbeat, overruled, outargued, and made to 
feel that he was Viceroy in fact as well as name, and the society 


Lord Curzon, who has just Resigned his Position as Viceroy of India 


fairs of India—which, re- 
member, are the pivot of 
all British foreign policy 
—been so ably, coura- 
geously, and successfully 
conducted. So, too, with his internal administration. It is prema- 
ture to pass a judgment on it. But this much at least may be 
said, that he was able to realize the proud task which he set be- 
fore himself on assuming the Viceroyalty—the task “of placing 
upon the anvil every branch of Indian policy and administration, 
of testing its efficiency and durability, and of doing, if possible, 
something for its efficiency and durability.” In pursuit of this 
task Lord Curzon has altered the assessment of the land revenue; 
has devised new methods for educating the native chiefs; has 
opened up military careers for the Indian aristocracy; has reor- 
ganized primary, secondary, and technical education; has reformed 
the Indian police; has appointed and supervised a commission to 
lay down a comprehensive scheme of irrigation that will decide 
for the next fifty years the operations of government; has zeal- 
ously furthered meanwhile the building of canals and railroads; 
has rescued the civil service from the tyranny of the pen by abol- 
ishing a large number of reports, and by encouraging each mem- 
ber of it to govern in the old patriarchal style; has ventured 
upon a most interesting and far-reaching experiment in economics 
(Continued on page 1388.) 
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: View on the Street at the Point where the Train Fell 


THE “L” ACCIDENT AT FIFTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
t IN WHICH MORE THAN FIFTY PERSONS WERE 
| : KILLED AND INJURED 


On Vonday morning, September 11, during the rush hour on the Ninth Avenue “L,” at Fifty-third Street occurred the 
werst, accident in the history of Elevated railroading in New York. Twelve persons were killed and forty-two were seriously 
injuréd. The switch was set for a Siath Avenue train, which rounds the curve at Fifty-third Street at slow speed. The 
Ninth \Avenue train was going at high speed. When it struck the switch the first car passed safely. The second plunged 
: into thy street. The third was dragged partly over, and its front end hung suspended from the Elevated structure over the 
sidewalk. The police and officials of the Interborough company place the blame for the accident on the motorman 
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The Finish of the 100-yard Dash, won by C. J. Seitz, New York Athletic Club 
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. John Flanagan, New York Athletic Club, Winner of the L. E. J. Feuerbach, New York Athletic Club, Winner of the 
16-pound Hammer-throwing Contest 16-pound Shot-putting Contest 


SCENES AT THE SENIOR CHAMPIONSHIP GAMES OF THE | 
METROPOLITAN ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


The photographs are snap-shots of scenes and events at the senior track and field championships of the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation of the American Athletic Union, held at Travers Island on September 10. The best record was made by the Irish- 
American Athletic Club, which scored 119 points against the New York Athletic Club’s 98. Among the separate events, the 
100-yard @ash was won by C. J. Seitz, New York Athletic Club—time, 10 seconds; the 16-pound shot-putting contest by ~* 
L. E. J. Feuerbach, with a put of 44 feet 11 inches; and the pole vault by Claude Allen, with 11 feet 3 inches, 

Photographs by Peter A. Juley 
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M. J. Sheridan, Irish-American Athletic Club, who won Third R. Sheldon, Winner of the 56-pound Weight - throwing 
Place in the 16-pound Shot-putting Contest Contest 


S. 8. Jones, New York Athletic Club, one of the Contestants in the Running High Jump 


§ SCENES AT THE SENIOR CHAMPIONSHIP GAMES OF THE 
METROPOLITAN ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION AT 
TRAVERS ISLAND 


The reader is referred to the opposite page for a description of the games at Travers Island 
Photographs by Peter A. Julcy 
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STRONOMY is not the mere dead language of calculations, 
but it seems to afford living truths of the immortality 
of the spirit, and it is in this attitude of scientific inquiry 
combined with a deep sense of the power of the soul 
that I deal with the fascinating question of telepathy. 

The wretched incoherence of terrestrfal destinies compared to 
the mathematical order of the universe, the immensity of the 
starry heights, and the permanent sense of the ego which under- 
lies all the perpetual transformations of the cerebral substance, all 
combine to establish in us the conviction of the existence of one 
soul as an individual entity, one corporal organism and heritage 
of immortality.\-And yet there is no scientific proof of this im- 
mortality of the soul. Physiologists declare that thought is a 
function of the brain, and that without the brain there is no 
thought; and thus everything dies with us. There is, then, a 
contradiction between the ideal aspirations of humanity and what 
one calls positive science. 

Of course we can only positively accept what is proved, but, on 
the other hand, we should uot utterly reject substantiated expe- 
riences because they have not been scientifically proved possible. 

Psychical experiences claim scientific inquiry as much as 
physical facts. Psychical experiences are generally considered for- 
eign to science, somewhat fabulous, and more or less imaginary. 


This inquiry will show that the phenomena in question belong to , 


a natural world, albeit invisible and different to that which affects 
our senses. !f this inquiry ends by putting us upon a road to the 
knowledge of the nature of the human soul and a scientific demon- 
stration of its eternal survival, will it not do humanity a greater 
service than any rendered by the gradual evolution of all other 
sciences put together? 

An intellectual law—the law of progress—evidently rules the 
universe, in which organism our planet is only a humble organ. 
The study of the universe shows us the existence of a plan and 
an aim in which neither our planet nor its inhabitants have any 
special place—indeed, they are too insignificant to he remarkable. 

If one of the millions of microbes in our bodies began to 
generalize, could it fail to see that the manifold organs of 
our bodies from head to foot are directed by an organic unity? 
And when we consider the astral universe, and the sun, the gigantic 
heart of the system which sheds its rays on the planetary orbits 
and gravitates itself in a still vaster sidereal organism, can we 
deny that a thought dwells in space and rules these rhovements, 
just as we direct our legs and arms? 

Moreover, the instinctive force governing human beings, the 
forces which regulate the beating of our hearts, the circulation of 
our blood, the respiration of our lungs, and the functioning of 
our organs, do they not also exist in the material universe and 
control conditions of existence infinitely more important than 
those of the human being? For if the sun went out, or if the 
movement of the earth were upset, it would not be to the death 
of merely one human being, but to the death of the entire popu- 
lation of a globe, not to speak of the other planets. We know 
there exists In the cosmos a dynamic element invisible and im- 
ponderable. It is spread across the universe independent of the 
visible and ponderable matter upon which it rests; and in this 
dynamic element there is an intelligence superior to ours. Cer- 
tainly we think through the brain and hear through the ear, but 
it is not the brain which thinks nor the ear which hears. What 
would be thought of anybody who congratulated a telescope on 
seeing the canals of Mars. Psychical problems are not as alien 
to astronomical ones as they are supposed to be. If the soul be 
immortal and if the heaven is to be its future home, the knowl- 
edge of this soul must go hand in hand with the knowledge of 
the heavens, 

Psychical sciences are much in arrear of physical ones. All 
that we can actually do is to collect observations, arrange them, 
and form them into a fresh science, and our aim is to find out 
if the mysterious psychical phenomena which humanity has wit- 
nessed from the earliest ages really exist or not. 

We hear a good deal about these five doors of the senses, but, 
after all, are they in this present state of being ever equal to the 
demands made upon them by the domain of science? Smell, taste, 
and touch do not take us far into the world around us. Sight 
and hearing are our great aids, and sight is the most efficacious. 
However, one moment’s thought will show how limited is even 
that eapacity. Light is the condition for the use of this sense, 
and light being, as we know, an excessively rapid vibration of 
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ether, these vibrations attain degrees beyond that perceptible by 
human sight. 

Moreover, we are all familiar with forces beyond realization 
by physical sight. Are not heat and electricity invisible? Are 
not chemical rays invisible to us? Cannot a photographi¢ plate 
register rays invisible to the naked eye? So where would we be 
in science if we only accepted what is visible to the physical sight? 
Albeit invisible to us, the unseen points are as actually existent 
as the others, and this is proved scientifically. And do we not 
come across many faculties which albeit gnexplicable to man 
are practically, albeit scientifically, proved exist? 
How do the carrier-pigeon and swallow return to. their nests? 
How can a dog find his way home by miles of unknown road? How 
does a snake lure a bird to its destruction? And how does a lizard 
fascinate a butterfly? All these daily facts of life are proofs of 
powers not yet scientifically explained, but who can say that 
they do not exist? And as I have shown elsewhere, the inhabitants 
of other worlds must be endowed with sense quite different to ours. 

All our judgments here are relative—relative to our imperfect 
capacities—and hence their imperfection and incompleteness. We 
have just seen that there are degrees of light beyond our present 
world of science, and thus these degrees are in the realm of the 
unknown us far as we are concerned. In like manner many things 
of the psychical world cannot be pronounced non-existent because 
they are in the realm of the unknown as far as science is at pres- 
ent concerned. Foremost among these inexplicable things is 
telepathy or sensation from a distance. 

In the study of telepathy we must accept the fact that every- 
thing we observe is natural; we must weigh all the facts quietly 
and scientifically without any thought of mystery, just as we 
would examine any fact of astronomy, physics or physiology. 
Everything is according to nature—the unknown as well as the 
known—so there is no. such thing as the supernatural—it is a 
word with no meaning. Were not eclipses and comets once re- 
garded as supernatural and signs of God’s anger until their laws 
were learned ? 

The question of telepathic communication from the dying is of 
deep interest, for the theory concerns one’s self, one’s nature, one’s 
existence, or one’s nonentity. Of course many will say that death 
is the end of us. But such statements are merely empty words— 
all the aspirations of humanity protest against the idea of an- 
nihilation. Ideals, dreams, hopes, justice, cannot logically be con- 
sidered mere illusion any more than the body which is the sub- 
ject of them. Does not feeling rank as high as reason? Anyhow, 
it is a very real and solemn problem. As Pascal says, “ The im- 
mortality of the soul is such an important matter that one must 
be void of all feeling to wish to ignore it.” Why should we ever 
despair of arriving at the knowledge of the nature of the think- 
ing power which animates us, and knowing if it survives the de- 
struction of the body or not? 

For many years past I had constantly heard stories of people 
being informed by various phenomena of the death of relations 
and friends at a distance when they least expected it; and in their 
surprise they wrote to ask if I could give any explanation of the 
occurrences. Being much interested in the solution of this prob- 
lem I determined to make a sort of public inquiry into the mat- 
ter through the medium of the well-known Les Annales Politiques 
et lL.ittéraires de France, to which there were about 80,000 sub- 
seribers. So on March 26, 1899, I published in the magazine 
an appeal for any personal experiences of telepathy. In reply I 
received 786 letters giving authentic accounts of telepathic com- 
munications, which I classified under the heads of: 

Manifestations and apparitions of the dying. 

Manifestations and apparitions of the living, not ill. 

Manifestations and apparitions of the dead. 

The view of fact from a distance. 

Dreams foreshadowing deaths. 

Meetings foreseen. 

Realized warnings. 

The doubles of living people. 

Movement of objects without any apparent cause. 

Communication of thought from a distance. 

Impressions received by animals. 

Calls heard from a distance. 

Locked doors opening. 

Haunted houses. 

Spiritual experience. 
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Reference to a few of these letters shows the force of the evi- 
dence given by these testimonies of telepathy: 


“On Thursday, December 1, 1898, after sitting with my mother 
all the evening, I took my lamp and repaired to my bedroom. 
There I was at once seized with a sort of feeling of somebody 
being present, although I could see nothing. My room con- 
tained only a small amount of furniture, so it was impossible 
for anybody to be concealed there, and being able to see all over 
it at one glance, I saw that it was indeed empty. However, as 
the feeling of somebody being present continued, I went into 
the hall and searched the staircase, but all without result. Then I 
was filled with apprehension that something was going to happen, 
that I was going to be robbed, that a fire was about to break out, 
that a policeman would be coming to tell me that some crime 
had been committed—in fact, I knew not what was going to 
happen. I put my watch upon the table, and after noting that 
it was half past nine, I went to bed. The next day I had a tele- 
gram announcing the death of an aged uncle who had been ill 
for some time. : The telegram made no mention of the hour of 
the occurrence; it only said that he had died the previous day, 
Thursday, December 1. I gave this telegram to my mother, say- 
ing, ‘He died at half past nine in the evening.’ 

“TI mentioned this hour before several friends, so as to have 
witnesses if my assertion proved correct. I took the first train 
to Janville, where this relative lived, about forty kilometres from 
Malesherbes. After having exchanged a few words with my aunt, 
I asked her the time of the death of her husband, upon which 
she said simultaneously with a woman who had attended his 
death-bed, ‘ At half past nine in the evening.’” 


“. . . When my great-aunt Mme. de Thiriet was dying she 
raised herself suddenly four or five hours before her death. ‘ Do 
you feel worse?’ asked the person attending her. ‘No, my dear, 

ut I have just called Midor for my funeral.’ 

“Midor was an old servant who lived at Eulmont, a village 
forty kilometres from Nancy, where Mme. de Thiriet lived. 
The person attending my relative thought she was dreaming, 
but two hours later she was astonished to see Midor with her 
black clothes, saying she had heard Mme. de Thiriet call her to 
her death-bed and to her funeral. 

“ A. D’ARBOIS DE JUBAINVILLE. 

“ (Consérvateur des eaux et foréts en retraite chevalier de la 

Légion d’honneur, 4 Nancy.)” 


“On the 22d of January, 1893, | was summoned by telegram 
to my aunt, who was eighty-two years of age, and ill. 

“On my arrival I found my dear aunt suffering and hardly able 
to speak a word, so that I installed myself by her bedside. At 
ten o'clock in the evening I was sitting watching by her bedside 
in an armchair when I heard her call out with surprising strength: 
‘Lucie! Lucie! Lucie!’ I[ jumped up, and saw that my aunt 
was now unconscious and at the point of death. Ten minutes 
later she breathed her last. 

“Lucie was another niece and a goddaughter of my aunt’s, who 
did not go and see her as much as she would have liked. 

“The next day I said to my cousin Lucie, ‘ You must have been 
very surprised at receiving the telegram announcing the death 
of our aunt,’ upon which she said: ‘ Not at all. I rather expected 
it, because, just imagine, at about ten o'clock last night, when I 
was fast asleep, I was suddenly awakened by hearing my aunt 
eall “Lucie! Lucie! Lucie!” and there was no more sleep for 
me.’ That is the fact which I assure you is quite true.” 


As telepathy is particularly considered in these chapters with 
regard to manifestations from the dying at a distance, it is well 
to quote the 146 cases known to me in which persons distinctly 
saw the apparitions of those in whom they were very much in- 
terested, and it was always at the moment of death. when any 
drawback of distance seemed of no account. In many cases the 
apparitions spoke to those to whom they appeared, and in every 
way they were so like their usual selves that it was only after- 
wards that the strangeness of their appearing so suddenly was 
realized. 

It seems wiser and more scientific to try and understand 
these phenomena than to deny them without testing them. What 
is the value of all these stories to the inquirer? To answer this 
question the quality as well as the quantity of the statements 
must be taken into consideration. It is not conceivable that they 
have been mere subjects of invention for the mystification. of rela- 
tives and friends. Moreover, in several cases there have been 
many witnesses; besides, not only were the introductory stories 
old me by people in whom I have as much confidence as in my- 
self, but I have taken the trouble to verify several of the facts 
reported through my appeal in the magazine, which has led me 
to put faith in the others. Moreover, evem humbugs do not take 
the death of a parent, husband, father or mother or child, as a 
subject of deception. Mourning is hardly the occasion for a 
good laugh. And then one cannot ignore the stamp of sin- 
cerity in these records. “The style is the man,” said Buffon. 

I put these correspondents upon the same platform as those 
who send accounts to me from all parts of the globe of their 
various observations on astronomy and meteorology. When any 
one writes saying he has observed an eclipse, a comet, a varia- 
tion in Jupiter or Mars, an aurora borealis, a trembling of the 
earth, a lunary rainbow, ete., I take it in all good faith, but that 
does not prevent my testfmg such a communication before giving 
my opinion. One may reply ‘that the situation is not identical, 
as astronomical or meteorological observation may have been 
made at the same time by other persons, which gives it a place 


in science. Doubtless, but I have the same opinion of the sin- 
cerity of the observer of a psychical fact—I consider it commands 
the same rights to an impartial examination. Cases of telepathy 
also concern human beings who are in the enjoyment of all their 
intellectual faculties, and whose normal state of mind is proved 
by their very reflections. I have no more right to be suspicious 
of a priest, an agriculturist, or an industrialist when he tells 
me a psychical observation than when he tells me a_ physical 
one. However, as the cases are rarer, the test of admission is 
more severe, and so I subject them to a close inquiry, which near- 
ly always ends in confirming the facts related. 

But if impostors are rare, those subject to illusions are numer- 
ous, and even legion, but the style of the credulous and fanatic 
is easily recognizable. 

One theory for telepathy is that the foundation of the story 
may be triie, but the facts have been amplified and arranged 
to fit in with the events. I have examined this theory but it is 
also insufficient, for in the cases I have examined I have proved: 
(1) that the facts have happened quite or very nearly as they 
were related; (2) the observers have been careful to remark 
that they Were in a normal state of health, that they were not 
subject to hallucinations, that it was only after observing the 
facts with the greatest coolness that they realized them; (3) 
I have rejected the records of all those by whom the experience 
was made in a half-waking state; and (4) I have eliminated 
all reports which might be considered due to imagination, auto- 
suggestion, or any other kind of hallucination. The facts re- 
corded are manifold, being given by persons of various intel- 
lectual and social state. Indeed, such experiences are found in 
every class of humanity—among the sceptical and credulous, peo- 
ple in the north and people in the south, in the Anglo-Saxon and 
the Latin races; in fact, in all countries and in all times. 

To attribute these facts to hallucinations is impossible. Hal- 
lucinations have their causes, and their subjects are more or less 
predisposed for them, and they are of frequent occurrence; but 
with the telepathy to which I refer the subjects see the effect as 
they would a physical effect, and they relate it in the same way. 

Moreover, with seven or eight per cent. exceptions, these mani- 
festations or apparitions have been coincident with facts, and if 
those were mere hallucinations how can the other. ninety-three 
per cent. of coincidences be accounted for? 

Dreams, visions, somnambulism, hypnotism, premonitions, pre- 
sentiments, doubles, and the power of mediums, I have treated 
elsewhere, and be it noted that I am only writing of telepathy 
now in relation to the dying and not with regard to the dead, as 
that is quite another matter. We know that the great work, 
Phantasms of the Living, quotes six hundred tested cases in the 
line we are now considering, and I myself am in possession of over 
eleven hundred facts which are equally irrefutable. 

Of course each of these cases had to be tested with the aceuracy 
one devotes to astronomical observations or to experiments in 
chemistry and physics, the more so as each fact always also con- 
cerns a coefficient human being, who also had to be taken into 
consideration. The fact of these experiences being associated 
with death has generally checked scientific inquiry, but even 
taken as a whole they form an important substratum of psychical 
fact. Every one of the stars constituting the Milky Way is, as 
we know, invisible to the naked eye if taken separately—each 
alone makes no impression on our retina; and yet the tout 
ensemble is perfectly visible to the naked eye, and it is one of 
the most beautiful features of our starry sphere. As Kant says: 
“The medium course should be taken between utter scepticism 
and credulity in examining a new experience. The facts should 
be accepted as a whole when unprovable in every detail.” 

Of course I know. there are people who will say, “ Yes, this 
or that noise may have been heard, this or that thing may have 
been seen, but the fact of the friend or brother or the lover dying 
at that moment was just chance, pure coincidence.” 

Now. to consider, the chance of a death at a distance coin- 
ciding with any particular sensation there are at least 16,59) 
chances to one against the two facts occurring the same day, 
unless the one was caused by the This is mathematically 
true, as we can see. For as ther@é are ef an average 22 deaths 
annually to every 1000, the chance is multiplied by the 365 days 
in the year, which makes the chances 365,000, and this divided 
by the 22 per 1000 brings it 16,591, and for young people or 
those in full strength the chances amount to 18,000, 19,000, or 
20,000 to one. 

Hence as cases of apparitions without the simultaneous death 
of the person seen do not amount to even the tenth part of the 
number of cases with a coincident death, is it not natural to 
conclude that there must be a cause for this effect? 

I am not one to underrate the value of mere chance; I myself 
have experienced marvellous cases of such chances, but they do 
not come under the law of cause and effect. 

The god Chance produces extraordinary results. We know how 
at Monte Carlo the same number can appear at roulette five con- 
secutive times. Of course there are 51 chances to 52 that a 
special card will not be drawn out of the pack, and yet it may be 
done. Moreover, if the same card did appear ten consecutive times 
one would think there was some cause for it, and yet there is no 
reason from a mathematical point of view why it should not do so. 

How could we conduct our lives if we had only mathematical 
certainty to go upon? Who can say for certain that he may not 
be killed on his next railway journey? So, as there is no abso- 
lute certainty, why should we reject reports of telepathy because 
they cannot be scientifically proved? “For my part,” says Pro- 
fessor Richet, “I think it is impossible that the conveyance of 


thought from a distance could be such _a widespread idea if it 
(Continued on page 
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The Prince of Monaco’s New Air-ship 
By W.G. Fitz Gerald 


igation have found themselves di- 


EW Americans know any- 
thing of Monte Carlo and 
Monaco beyond the fact 
that it is famed the world 
over for its palatial gaming- 
saloons, its climate, and its mag- 
nificent situation on a rock beneath 
the towering Téte du Chien, which 
looks far out over the Mediterra- 
nean. -It is a toy principality, a 
place of languid cosmopolitan lux- 
ury, with a sovereign ruler drawing 
$300,000 a year from the gambling- 
tables; and yet m wonderful con- 
trast to all this is the ruler’s own 
personality. Prince Albert’ .of 
Monaco is a scientist, a biologist, 
a profound thinker, at home, not 
on his frivolous rock, but out in 
lonely seas, dredging up from al- 
most unthinkable depths strange 
marine life, over! which he is. for- 
ever poring with the microscope. 
For years his Serene Highness has 
striven to conquer the secrets of the 
sea. But, unknown to all, he has 
long wrestled also with the problem 
of aerial navigation, aided by his 
right-hand man and_ consulting 
engineer, Monsieur Maurice Léger ; 
and he has just placed the entire 
result of his work before the Paris 
Academy of Science. 

The Prince of Monaco does not 
court publicity, whether he be at 


vided into two camps—the ‘ lighter 
than air,’ and the ‘ heavier than air.’ 
You may call the first of these 
aecronauts, and the second scheol 
mechanicians.”’ 

Here his Highness grew  im- 
pressive. “In spite of the much- 
vaunted successes of the ‘ lighter- 
than-air’ partisans—MM. Lebaudy, 
Santos-Dumont, and others—the 
general opinion of science inclines 
to the belief that on the day when 
all the world sees demonstrated be- 
fore it the true workable air-ship, 
or flying-machine, that apparatus 
will be found of the ‘ heavier-than- 
air’ type. Is not the eagle, think 
you, heavier than the air in which 
he‘ floats so regally?” 

I asked the Prince if he thought 
the perfect air-ship possible at all 
after these years of great promise 
and little practical performance. 

“It were heresy to scientific 
progress to doubt it,” he replied. 
“It will come, though it bring 
about a more startling revolution 
than steam-engine or telegraph.” 
At this moment into the prince’s 
workshop walked Monsieur Camille 
Blane, son of the founder of the 
far-famed Casino of Monte Carlo; 
Dr. Richard, director of the Prince’s 
Museum of Oceanography; and Mon- 
sieur Maurice Léger, Prince Albert’s 


» 


work or at play; but when I pointed 
out to his Highness that no more 
momentous problem awaits the 
whole human race than the conquest 
of the air, and that I felt the pub- 
lic ought to know what lhe had accomplished, he consented to 
give me all information and photographs. 

“IT feel confident,” his Highness remarked to me, “that our 
experiments early in the new year will astonish the. whole realm 
of science. Consider,” he went on, “man has practically sub- 
jugated the earth. Fire he controls and creates; water he may 
go over, under, or through in steamships, diving-dresses, and sub- 
marines. But the air—the element in which he lives and moves— 
has so far been his master. 

“The most he may do,” Prince Albert continued, “is rise ver- 
tically, drift for a greater or less number of hours at the mercy 
of an air current, and at last come to earth wherever the winds 
and his collapsing gas-bag will permit him. 

* At the very outset,” he continued, “ experimenters in aerial nav- 


His Serene Highness the Prince of Monaco 


engineer. The Prince promptly 
quested the last to explain to us 
the air-ship model which loomed 
large behind us. The engineer pro- 
tested somewhat, but finding the Prince was in reality serious 
enough, his professional pride asserted itself, and he began clearly 
to’ explain the remarkable experiment upon which Prince Albert 
of Monaco and himself have so long been at work. Now and then 
the Prince would interpose to correct him, to recall a fact, suggest 
a point. M. Blane and Dr. Richard, though silent, were deeply in- 
terested in the recital, though, of course, the secret investigations 
were no secret to them. But here is the story: 

“It logically stands to reason,’ Monsieur Léger said, “and the 
fact has been recognized even by those whose experiments have led 
them, at one time or another, into the other camp, that the solu- 
tion of this great problem can only be obtained by the ‘ heavier- 
than-air’ system. I will try to prove that to you, but first I must 
give a short account of the fiying-machines which have been 


Une of the Models of the * Helicopter” Air-ship with which the Prince of Monace hopes to solve the Problem of Aerial Navigation 
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hitherto constructed. They may be 
divided into four classes—naviga- 
ble balloons, ‘helicopters,’ aero- 
lanes, and ‘ orthopters.’ 

“ Naturally, the balloon first re- 
ceived the attention of experi- 
menters. It provided a means of 
rising into the air and staying 
there, and it seemed very easy to put 
into the car a small engine which 
would turn revolving fans, and 
drive the balloon through the air, 
exactly as the screw of a steamer 
drives the vessel through the sea. 

“But in practice the thing was 
far from easy. There is no rigidity 
about a large body of gas enclosed 
in a thin envelope. The pressure 
exercised by a wind blowing little 
more than twenty miles an hour— 
and that is only a moderate wind— 
will more than counterbalance the 
effects of the rudder. Whence it fol- 
lows that the so-called dirigible 
balloon ean make no headway at 
all, except against a very light 
breeze, and can never attain any 
speed. 

“ Besides this, there is a very 
great and real danger. A balloon 
is filled with ordinary gas, or, more 


often, with hydrogen,—both highly " 


inflammable; and whatever may be 
the nature of the engine placed be- 
low it, there is always a chance of 
a spark setting fire to the gas. 

“No marked progress has been 
made within the last few years in 
the art of ballooning, and some of 
the most clear-headed and scientific 
aeronauts—the late Colonel Renard, 
for instance—have declared that if 
the conquest of the air is ever ef- 


fected, it will be by mechanical means—a ‘helicopter,’ ‘ aeroplane,’ 
or ‘ orthopter,’ or some combination of two or more of those systems. 

“ The ‘ helicopter’ is a machine which rises and travels through 
the air, and is sustained and propelled solely by revolving fans 
or ‘screws,’ but has no means of floating. 
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M.C. Blanc The Prince of Monaco M.Léger Dr. G. Richard 
A Consultation in M. Léger’s Workshop 


“The ‘aeroplane,’ on the con- 
trary, floats like a bey’s kite. In 
fact, the aeroplane is a kite, but 
instead of a string to pull it for- 
ward, it has a revolving screw pro- 

sller. 

“* Orthopters,’ on the other hand, 
are machines which try to imitate 
the proper or orthodox way of ad- 
vancing through the air—namely, 
that of a bird—by the same means; 
that is to say, by moving wings. 
These machines have not been of 
much account, and I do not think 
are likely to lead to any practical 
result until we know more about 
the flight of birds than we do at 
present.” 

Prompted by the Prince, whose 
technical knowledge appeared inex- 
haustible, M. Léger then went on to 
contrast the merits of “ helicopters,” 
and aeroplanes. The former have 
the advantage in starting and 
alighting, but the aeroplane has the 
greater dynamic power, and with a 
given mechanical force can sustain 
a far greater weight than any 
“ helicopter.” 

To sum up, the “ helicopter ” starts 
more easily, alights gently, and, as 
its stability is perfect, can maneu- 
vre at a slow speed, but cannot 
attain any great velocity in a hori- 
zontal direction. 

The aeroplane, on the contrary, 
can travel at a great rate, and does 
not work properly unless it is go- 
ing at high speed. 

“In fact,” his Highness inter- 
rupted, “it is a fast runner, the 
aeroplane. But, before we think of 
running, we must learn to stand 


and walk—that is to say, keep up and move slowly; and that can 

be best effected, it has seemed to me, by; contriving a ‘ helicopter’ 

which can be easily changed into an aeroplane. This ideal com- 

bination, it struck me, might best be contrived by inclining the 
(Continued on page 1389.) 


The Motor and Machinery of the “ Helicopter” (an early Model)—Four and a half Pounds for every Horse-power 
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NEW PLANS TO PREVENT OVER-CROWDING AT 


When the plans already prepared and approved for the reconstruction and extension of the Manhattan er 
most spacious structures of the sort in the world. The plans, which are intended to do away with the pres 
new terminal station will extend from the southerly line of the bridge property at its intersection with Park 
of Centre Street to the southerly line of Pearl Street. The trolley and railroad tracks will be extended acro 
passengers will reach them by unobstructed approaches to separate platforms. As shown in the drawin 
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AT BROOKLYN BRIDGE DURING RUSH HOURS 


jan erminal of the Brooklyn Bridge are put into effect, New York will have one of the handsomest and 
e present congested and dangerous conditions at the bridge terminal, provide for radical changes. The 
Park Row, across and over Park Row, and thence along a line almost parallel with the easterly line 
d across Park Row and into the Station Building on different grades, and are to be so arranged that 
irawing, the Subway tracks, as well as the Elevated, will be easily accessible from the new terminal 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


N a certain morning in the last week in June, Lady 
Frances Hope rode into the courtyard of the Knights- 
bridge flats. Throwing her bridle to the man servant 
who was attending her, she dismounted from her 
horse, gathered up her habit, and entered the door- 

way of the building. 

Seating herself in the lift, she was borne upward, and a few 
seconds later stepped out upon the second floor, and going briskly 
forward, pressed the bell of Clodagh’s hall door. 

The summons was answered by the same maid who had ad- 
mitted Clodagh on the day of her arrival; and seeing the visitor, 
she drew back instantly, throwing the door wide. 


“Is Mrs. Milbanke up, Barkes?” Lady Frances asked. “I did 
not see her in the park this morning.” 
“Mrs. Milbanke didn’t ride this morning, my lady. She is 


having breakfast in her own room. Shall I say your ladyship 


is here?” 

Lady Frances replied by walking into the hall. 

thanks! announce myself.” 

Stepping forward without ceremony, she passed down the hall 
and opened the door of Clodagh’s bedroom. But on the threshold 
she paused, interested by what she saw. 

The two windows that looked upon the park were wide open, 
and through them the beautiful warm sunshine was pouring across 
the room, touching the old French furniture into a renewal of 
its glories. Drawn into the full radiance of this mellow light 
stood a small, round table set with silver, china, and a bowl of 
flowers; and at this table sat Clodagh herself. She was wearing 
a simple dress of black muslin, and her hair—which gleamed 
almost bronze in the clear, strong: light—was twisted into one 
thick coil. But it was neither her dress nor appearance that at- 
tracted her visitor: it was something vaguely disturbing—some- 
thing subtly suggestive—in her attitude, as she sat close to the 
table, an array of letters and papers spread before her, a gold 
pencil held thoughtfully against her lips. 

Thinking it was a servant who had entered the room, she did 
not change her position with the opening of the door, and Lady 
Frances Hope had a full minute in which to observe her; then, 
having made her deductions, she allowed her presence to be 
known. 

“Can you tolerate such an early visitor?” she asked. 

Clodagh started, almost guiltily, and drew the array of papers 
into a confused heap; then she rose hastily, laughing to cover her 
momentary confusion. 

“How you frightened me!” she said. 
nerves. But come in! I am delighted!” 

She went forward with apparent cordiality, and, taking her 
visitor’s hand, kissed her. 

“How nice and energetic you look! You make me feel very 
lazy. I wasn’t in the mood for a ride this morning. Come in! 
Sit down!” 

Lady Frances responded to the suggestion by moving across the 
room. Pausing by the breakfast-table, she bent forward and buried 
her face for a moment in the flowers, at the same time stealing 
a swift glance at the scattered letters beside Clodagh’s plate. 
Then, straightening herself again, with apparent nonchalance, she 
moved to the open window and stood looking down upon thé 
park. 

“Clodagh!” she said; suddenly. 
talk?” 

Clodagh turned sharply, and almost with a gesture of surprise. 
The whole round of her intercourse with Lady Frances Hope had 
been of so easy, of so superficial a nature—the whole tone of their 
friendship had been pitched in so unemotional a key—since the 
one night in the Paris hotel when they had touched upon things 


“TI must be developing 


“Are you busy? Can we 
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vital to them both—that the suggestion of reality, or even 
gravity, brought a sudden uneasiness to her mind. 

“Oh, of course!” she said, uncertainly. “Of course! Let us 
sit down.” 

She returned to her own seat, and indicated another to her 
visitor, with a slightly hurried movement. 

But Lady Frances did not respond to the invitation. Instead, 
— wandered back to the table and again bent over the bowl of 
ilacs. 

“Why are we always climbing—only to slip back again?” she 
asked, irrelevantly. 

Again a faint uneasiness touched Clodagh’s face. 

“I thought you enjoyed climbing.” 

“Not to-day. Clodagh, you’ll think me a horrid nuisance, but 
it’s about that money—” 

She paused as she said the word, and 
quick glance passed once more over the 
table. 

For a second Clodagh remained silent; then she spoke, a lit- 
tle slowly, a little haltingly. 

“Oh yes—the money,” she said. 

Lady Frances looked at her shrewdly. 

“ Yes. You remember on Tuesday—when you borrowed that sixty 
pounds to pay old Lady Shrawle—I said I could wait for every- 
thing till August.” 

“Yes. Oh yes!” 

‘ ae I've had a horrid drop since then— yesterday, in 
act.” 

For a moment longer Clodagh sat staring aimlessly at the pa- 
pers in front of her; then she raised her head and looked at her 
companion. Her face was a little pale, but her eyes and lips 
looked almost scornfully unconcerned. 

“Poor you!” she said, easily. “ What a bore! 
me settle up our differences at once—to-day.” 

Shé rose and pushed back her chair. 

A look of surprise crossed the older woman’s face—this time it 
was surprise tempered witli bewilderment. 

“To-day! But can you? I know how many little expenses—” 
She waved her hand expressively towards the breakfast-table, with 
its many costly adjuncts. 

Clodagh made a lofty gesture of denial; and, walking across 
the room, paused beside her bureau. 

For a minute there was no sound in the room save the abrupt 
opening and shutting of one or two small drawers; then Clodagh 
turned round again, a check-book in her hand. 

“ Now tell me what I owe you,” she said. “I'll write you a 
check and postdate it to July 1. Will that do? I draw 
my money then, you know.” 

“ Perfectly. But, my dear Clodagh—” 

But again Clodagh made a gesture that seemed to relegate the 
a to a region of obscure, if not of absolutely contemptible, 
things. 

“Don’t trouble!” she said. 
ment. What do I owe?” ‘ 

During her words her companion had sat silent—speculative 
and suspicious. To her worldly mind, Clodagh’s grand manner, 
Clodagh’s extraordinary behavior, indicated but one possibility. 
She had found means of augmenting her income. 

Any knowledge of the false pride. the empty magnificence that 
will, metaphorically speaking, fling its last coin to a beggar, while 
passing on to penury, had never come within her experience. It 
needs the environments of such places as Orristown to bring them 
to maturity. She looked now at her companion, and her eyes 
narrowed in a sudden, triumphant satisfaction. Something that 
she had anticipatec had come to pass. At the imagined discov- 
ery she gave a quick laugh. 

*“ If you insist on being so scrupulous—” 


involuntarily her 
papers on the 


You must let 


“Money is never worth an argu- 
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Clodagh looked round from the bureau at which she had seated 
herself. 

“ How much?” she said, laconically. 

Lady Frances pretended to knit her brows. 

“Well, there was the eight hundred pounds at Nice, and the 
forty pounds the night of your return to town, the night we played 
bridge with Val and Lord Deerehurst—” She looked very quickly 
at Clodagh. 

But Clodagh gave no sign. “And the fifty pounds a fort- 
night ago, besides the sixty for Lady Shrawle—” she in- 
terrupted. 

“Yes. Oh yes! Let me see, that makes—” 

“Nine hundred and fifty pounds,” Clodagh interjected, in a 
very quiet voice; and picking up a pen, she wrote out the check, 
signing it with her usual bold signature. A moment-later she 
rose, blotted it, and held it out to Lady Frances Hope. 

As the flimsy slip of paper passed from one to the other, the 
elder woman permitted a gleam of her curiosity to show in her 
eyes. 

vA thousand thanks!” she exclaimed. “And don’t think me a 
wretch if I run away now that I’ve got it. You know how fidgety 
my bay mare is. Well, good-by! I shall see you at Ranelagh?” 

But Clodagh was absently studying her check-book. 

“TI don’t think so,” she said. “ Lord Deerehurst offered to 
take me down, but I sha’n’t go. I—lI have some business to at- 
tend to.” 

Lady Frances laughed, picked up her riding-whip, which she 
had laid aside, and coming forward, kissed Clodagh. 

“Then I expect I shall see you. Deerehurst is much more in- 
sistent than any business.” Once again her shrewd glance travelled 
over Clodagh’s face. “Good-by. In any case, you'll be at the 
Ords’ for bridge to-night? We can arrange then about going down 
to Tuffnell.” 

“Yes.” Clodagh returned the pressure of her hand. “ Yes; I 
suppose I shall go to the Ords’. Yes; I shall—good-by!” 

She walked with her visitor to the door of the bedroom, and 
stood waiting on the threshold until the hall door had closed. 
Then, almost mechanically, she turned, walked back to the table, 
—tand with a sharp, nervous movement gathered up the heap of pa- 
pers still lying beside her plate. 

As she stood there, in the flood of June sunshine, beside the at- 
tractive disarray of the — breakfast-table, she was aware of 
a horrible sense of helplessness, of alarm and impotence. For 
the papers she held between her hands were bills—a sheaf of bills— 
all unpaid and all pressing. , 

As she stood there a swift review of the past months sped be- 
fore her mind, carrying some- 
thing like dismay in its train. 


The phantom of tradesmen’s bills is one so easily dismissed 
from the irish mind that, unless it materializes very forcibly, it 
may almost be considered non-existent. 

On July 1 she was to receive her half-yearly allowance, and 
towards July 1 she looked with an almost superstitious confidence. 
A thousand pounds! It was sufficient to settle a planetful of 
debts; and if any remained as satellites to the planet—well, 
there was January l. 

But now her confidence had been rudely shaken. In a sudden 
moment of pride—of bravado—she had signed away almost the 
whole of the anticipated half-yearly income. She stood possessed 
of fifty pounds, with which to dress, to eat, to exist from July 
to January; and in-her hands was the sheaf of unpaid bills. 

There is no race of people that undertakes liabilities so lightly, 
and that is so overwhelmed when retribution falls upon it, as 
the Irish race. As Clodagh gradually faced her position panic 
seized upon her. For weeks she had lived upon the credit that 
the London tradesman gives to customers who come provided with 
good references; and now suddenly she had realized—first by the 
arrival of certain bills, couched in a new and imperative strain, 
later by Lady Frances Hope’s unexpected demand for her money— 
that English credit is not the lax, indefinite credit of such places 
as Muskeere and Carrigmore; that it is a eredit demanding—in- 
sisting upon—timely payment. 

And where was she to turn—where look—for the necessary 
funds? 

In a dazed way she thought of David Barnard, who had re- 
turned a month previously from a holiday in Spain; but her pride 
made her shrink sensitively from the thought of the suave in- 
dulgence with which he would listen to her confession of folly. 
Once the thought of recalling Lady Frances Hope and explaining 
the position to her sped through her mind; but she dismissed it 
as swiftly as it came. In a restless perturbation she turned and 
walked across the room, pausing once more beside the bureau, 
which stood in a recess between the windows. 

Where could she turn, where look, for the money that would 
tide over her difficulties? In her mental distraction she laid aside 
the bills she was holding, and aimlessly picked up a half-dozen 
opened letters that lay awaiting answers. A couple of invitations 
to lunch; an invitation to play bridge; the offer of a box at the 
opera; Laurence Asshlin’s monthly report from Orristown; Nance’s 
last letter from America. 

With a vague preoccupation she raised the last of these and 
looked at it. 

How free and unhampered Nance seemed in her inexperience of 
life! She looked unseeingly at the closely written lines, her mind 

in a harassed way contrasting 
her own and her sister’s fate. 


In April she had entered upon 
the tenancy of her furnished flat, 
having already borrowed eight 
hundred pounds from her friend 
and counsellor, Lady Frances 
Hope; and under the auspices 
of this same counsellor had 
begun her career as a woman of 
fashion. 

In social, circles the period 
and the conditions of mourning 
become more slender every sea- 
son. And nowadays, although a 
widow may not attend dances 
or large dinner - parties, there 
are a hundred smaller, more ex- 
clusive —and possibly more ex- 
pensive—forms of entertainment 
at which she may appear in 
her own intimate set. Very quiet 
dinners, very small luncheon- 
parties, even friendly bridge- 
parties, are quite permissible, 
when it is a tacitly accepted 
fact that the mourner is, by a 
natural law, barely entering 
upon her life, that the one 
mourned has departed from it 
by an equally natural dispensa- 
tion. 

Under these conditions Clodagh 
had begun her London career; 
and for more than a month she 
had lived in the most costly sense 
of the word. Her mourning had 
been the most distinguished that 
a famous dressmaker could de- 
vise; her electric brougham had 
possessed all the newest improve- 
ments; the flowers that filled her 
room had been supplied by a 
fashionable florist at an exor- 
bitant cost. In a word, she had 
behaved like a child who has 
been given a pocketful of bright 
new pennies, and believes them 
to be golden coins. 

Once or twice in the course of 


Then quite suddenly she dropped 
the letter and lifted her head. 

A thought had) struck her. As 
a flash of lightning might rend 
a night sky, an inspiration had 
illuminated the darkness of her 
mind. The thousand pounds 
which was to be Nance’s prop- 
erty when she came of age, or 
upon her engagement, still lay 
to her own credit — in her own 
name—in the bank where Mil- 
Milbanke had done business. 

It is extraordinary how rapid- 
ly a thought can mature in a re- 
ceptive mind. In one moment, as 
Clodagh stood beside the bureau, 
all the possibilities comprised in 
that £1000 broke upon her un- 
derstanding. 

How if she withdrew it as a 
loan! No one—not even Nance 
herself need know; and she 
could refund it within six months 
—or within a year—long before 
the thought of marriage could 
enter the child’s mind. 

Then suddenly she paused in 
her mental calculations, and a 
new expression passed over her 
face. Was it right, was it hon- 
orable, to make use of this money 
left in her safe-keeping? 

Uneasy and distressed, she 
turned to the open window as 
though a study of the life be- 
yond her own might help her in 
her dilemma. The scene she 
looked upon was interesting and 
even beautiful. The grass of 
the park still retained something 
of its first greenness; in the dis- 
tance the clustering bower of 
chestnuts and copper beeches sug- 
gested semething far removed 
from the traffic and toil of the 
great town; while below the win- 
dow, under a canopy of leaves, 


those extravagant weeks a pang 
of misgiving had crossed her soul, 
but it had only been a pang 
of the moment. 


Clodagh started qguiltily, and drew the array of papers into a 
confused heap 


the morning procession of horses 
and carriages passed incessantly 
to and fro. 

What a curious world it was! 


Drawn by John Cameron 
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How conventional and obvious, 
and yet in reality how inscruta- . 
ble! What would it say of her, 
did it know her ‘true position? 

What comfort—what aid—would 

it offer? Involuntarily, almost , 
curiously, she laid her finger-tips 

upon the window-sill and bent 

slightly forward. Then, very sud- 

denly, she drew back into the 

room, her face flushing. 

Lord _Deerehurst, mounted 
upon a high, black horse, had 
passed ‘the window at the mo- 
ment that she looked out, and, 
raising his head, had seen and 
bowed to her. 

The incident was slight; but 
at certain moments the Celtic 
nature is extraordinarily, even 
mysteriously, open to suggestion. 
Clodagh could not have defined 
her thought; but the thought was 
there, a vague, half - fearful, 
wholly instinctive thought that 
suddenly prompted her to shield 
herself, to ward off the nearer ap- 
proach of this world that she had 
learned from her window to 
study impersonally, and from 
which she had received so pecul- 
iarly personal an impression. 

She continued to stand for a 
moment longer in an attitude of 
doubt; then swiftly, almost 
abruptly, she turned round to 
the bureau, and, kneeling down 
before it, reopened her check- 
book with tremulous hands and 
wrote out a check for £1000 
pavable to herself. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
Tne habit of self-deception had 


become as a cloak in which Clo- 
dagh wrapped herself. She de- 


persecuted with inquiries for 
you.” 

Clodagh laughed excitedly. 

“TI have been paying bills,” she 
said, in a high, light voice. / 

“So that you may begin to 
run up new ones?” ! 

“Quite possibly. But where 
are you going? All this mag- 
nificence makes me curious.”’ She 
sank into a low chair and glanced 
with bright, interested eyes at 
her stately companion. 

But Lady Frances ignored her 
question. 

“We shall soon be finished 
with all vainglories,” she said. 


it’s dying hard. Do you pine 
for the country now that the 
heat has come? I shall expect 
you to love Tuffnell, you know. 
It really is quaint. Even I am 
fond of it.” 

Clodagh looked up eagerly. 

“Of course I shall love Tuff- 
nell. It has been sweet of your 
sister to ask me there—but it 
has been sweeter still of her to 
ask Nance. You don’t know 
what it will be for me to meet 
Nance down there — away from 
everything.” Her voice fell a 
little. 

Lady Frances laughed pleas- 
antly. 

“T am so glad you have ar- 
ranged that she should come 
right on from Liverpool instead 
of staying in town for a night,” 
she said, easily. “It will be 
much the simpler plan. By the 
way, what day will we arrange 
to go down? You and I, I mean? 
Diana’s big dance is on the fifth. 
Suppose we go down a day or two 
before?” 


~ 
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sired happiness, therefore she told 
herself that she was happy; she 
instinctively wished to live hon- 
orably, therefore, through her 
own persuasion, she believed her 
actions to be honorable. And under this insidiously sheltering gar- 
ment her appropriation of her sister’s money was securely hidden 
away. To her own thinking—once the first misgiving had been 
buried—there was no real wrong, no real dishonor, in the taking 
of the £1000. She needed it temporarily, and would, in due time, 
repay it with interest. The fact that she did not think it neces- 
sary to inform Nance of what she had done certainly weakens the 
case for her defence; but had she come to be judged from some 
impersonal source, it is quite possible she would have made as 
subtle and specious a justification-of her conduct as that which 
she offered to herself. . 

In this light the act stood recorded in her own conscience. 
She needed the money: she took the money; and having taken 
it. she set about banishing the recollection of it from her 
mind, 

For three days after she had signed the check she retired into 
semiprivacy. She was at home to no one; and although she con- 
tinued to ride each morning and drive each afternoon in the park, 
she did so with so cold_a demeanor that noné of her friends had 
dared to accost her. For three nights she stayed indoors alone; 
but on the fourth the insurmountable restlessness that settles so 
frequently upon the high-spirited woman devoid of home ties 
seized on her remorselessly. The thought of further solitude be- 
came unendurable—the ideA of another lonely evening something 
not to'be borne. At eight o’clock she rose from her solitary 
dinner, tingling in every nerve for some companionship, and, tele- 
phoning to Curzon Street, ascertained that Lady Frances Hope 
was at home and willing to see her. And a quarter of an hour 
later she stepped from her brougham at the door of the familiar 
house. 

She was informed that Lady Frances was in her own room pre- 
paring to go out, but would be glad to see her if she would come 
up-stairs, 

She acquiesced quickly, and before the servant could conduct 
her down the hall had brushed past him and begun to run up the 
stairs. 

Opening the door-of her friend’s bedroom, she paused on the 
threshold, and gave a little exclamation of admiration. Lady 
Frances Hope was standing before a long mirror, while the maid 


Rees knelt upon the ground beside her, giving the finishing touches . 


to the skirt of a strikingly beautiful dress. 

Clodagh clasped her hands in a gesture of delight, then ran for- 
ward into the room. 

“ How splendid you look!” she cried. “ Where are you going? 
What a heavenly dress!” 

Lady Frances smiled. 

“At last!” she exclaimed, holding out her cheek to be kissed. 
“What have you been doing with yourself? I have been 


Clodagh responded instantly. 


Drawn by John Cameron . 
“Yes,” she said; “yes, cer- 


Lady Frances laid her hand upon Clodagh’s shoulder tainly. But talking of the dance 


reminds me of my _ curiosity. 
Where are you going to-night?” 

This time evasion was impossible. Lady Frances turned to the 
dressing-table and picked up a diamond ornament. 

“You can fix this in, Kees,” she said, “and then go. I am 
going to the Tamperleighs’,” she added, carelessly, without look- 
ing at Clodagh. 

“The Tamperleighs’?” 

“In Grosvenor Place. Dull people.” 

Ciodagh picked up a fan that was lying on a table near her and 
examined it thoughtfully. 

“Isn’t Lady Tamperleigh an aunt of Sir Walter Gore’s?” 

“Yes; and old Lord Tamperleigh is a cousin of my mother’s— 
which connects Walter and me in a roundabout way.” 

There was a slight silence, while Rees hovered about her mistress 
with one or two last attentions, and then quietly left the room. 
As she closed the door Clodagh looked up from the fan she had 
been studying so attentively. 

“Lady Frances,” she said, quickly, “ you know Lady Tamper- 
leigh very well?” 

Lady Frances’s eyes becanie vigilant. 

“Yes,” she said, vaguely. “Oh yes.” 

“Then take me with you to her party—as you took me to the 
Hensleys’ and the Vibrants’ last week. I’m wild to go somewhere— 
to go anywhere to-night.” She paused excitedly; then, as her eyes 
scanned Lady Frances’s face, her expression fell. “Of course 
if there’s the least—the very least—difficulty—” 

With a swift, tactful movement Lady Frances came towards 
her. 

“My dear Clodagh! Don’t! You know how proud I am of 
you! My hesitation was merely—” 

“ Merely what?” 

Lady Frances laid her hand upon Clodagh’s shoulder. 

“ Walter came back from Russia a week ago. He will be there 
to-night; and I: think—I think—” She seeméd to hesitate. “I 
think that perhaps, in view of his narrow ideas, it might be 
pleasanter for you—”’ She left the sentence expressively un- 
finished. 

Clodagh rose rather hastily, her face red. 

“Of course!” she said. “Of course! Sir Walter Gore is the 
last man in London [ should wish to meet.” 

Lady Frances said nothing, but, moving calmly across the room, 
took her cloak from a chair. 

“ Where can [ drop you?” she asked. “ At the club?” 

For a second Clodagh stood staring with very bright eyes at 
an open window across which a lace curtain hung motionless in 
the still, hot air; then she lifted her head and in her own turn 
crossed the room. 

“ Yes,” she said, quietly; “ yes, at the club.” 

(Continued on page 1392.) 
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“The season is dying—even if 
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Charles Astor Bristed’s “ Lady Grosvenor,” which took Third 


Francis Jacques’s “ Mechanic” contesting in the Class for 
Prize in the Jumping Class 


Jumpers 


The largest Hunt ever held in the Berkshires—the Field’ after the Kill 


THE HORSE SHOW AND HUNT AT LENOX 


Two notable outdoor events at Lenow were the annual horse show and hunt of September 8 and 9. The horse show, which 
was held at William D. Sloane’s Highlawn Farm, marks the climaw of the Lenox season. This year the show drew the 
largest attendance in its history, the afternoon performance being witnessed by 6000 people. Among the exhibitors were 
H. K: Bloodgood, William D. Sloane, Frank K. Sturgis, Carlos de Heredia, Charles Astor Bristed, and Joseph W. Burden. 
The hunt on the day following the horse show was the largest ever held in the Berkshires, forty riders following the 
hounds. The run was from a point near Mr. D. W. Bishop’s estate, “ Interlaken,” to Highlawn, and back. The hunt break. 


fast was attended by members of all the summer embassies in Lenox 
Photographs by Penfield 
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Edward Morgan and Charlotte Walker in a Scene from Nat Goodwin in the Dramatization of W. W. Jacob's 
* The Prodigal Son,” at the New Amsterdam Theatre Story, “ Beauty and the Barge,” at the Lyceum Theatre 


John Drew in a Scene from “De Lancey,” at the Empire Theatre 


John Drew and his company opened the season at the Empire 
Theatre on September 4 in a new comedy by Augustus Thomas 
called “ De Lancey.” “De Lancey (Mr. Drew) finds himself 
in the embarrassing, position of being in love with the fiancée 
of his friend, ““ Dr. Morton,” and it transpires that the young 


SCENES FROM 


woman is also in love with him. In the course of the play, 
however, “ Dr. Morton,” while riding to hounds, falls into @ 
| geranium-bed owned by a gardener whose pretty daughter ap- 
pears and wins the doctor’s heart. He discgvers that he is , 
engaged to the wrong girl, and the situation is solved 


THE NEW PLAYS 
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MISS EDNA MAY, WHO APPEARS IN “THE CATCH OF THE 
SEASON,” AT DALY’S 


Miss May is appearing at Daly’s Theatre in a musical play by Seymour Hicks and Cosmo Hamilton called “ The Catch of 
the Season,” which has had a prosperous run in London. Miss May takes the part of a present-day Cinderella, who, although 


— by her stepsisters and stepmother, finally succeeds in capturing the Fairy Prince in the shape of the Duke of St. 
ermyns 
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Contemporaneous Comment 


HIGH PRAISE FOR MR. MacVEAGH 


A FINE spirit marked the utterahces at the banquet which Col. 
(rorGE Harvey gave to Mr. Witte and Baron Rosen at the 
Metropolitan Club in New York Thursday night. Recognition that 
two nations had contributed to a noble outcome was always in 
evidence. In eloquent phrases and exact accord with history, the 
host recognized Russia as the long-time friend of the United States. 
That Mr. WITTE is a man of large calibre, the world knows. He 
mmpressed those who saw him for the first time as an amiable giant 
with a broken nose. He does not speak English, and read his 
gracious acknowledgments to President ROOSEVELT and the coun- 
try in Russianized French. Baron Rosen has good command of 
English. The American speakers all did well, but the prince of 
“he occasion was WAYNE MACVEAGII. 

In the other addresses there was perforce a more or less pro- 
nounced note of apology, as the orator felt obliged to square his 
past with present unstinted praise for peace and all the blessings 
that follow in her train. Not so with Mr. MacVeaGH. There was 
clever insight in Col. Harvey’s introduction of him, as ‘the one 
man present whose conscientée was at ease. Mr. MACVEAGH ex- 
pressed, with strong feeling and exquisite art, the hopes, the prin- 
ciples, the full faith that have always been his. During his long 
and important service in various public capacities Mr. MACVEAGH 
has kept his rudder true to the polestar of American principles. 
It was inspiring to see his eyes glow with the fires of the spirit, 
and it was better to behold that gathering, representative of so 
many sides of influential American life, yield to this speaker by 
far the greatest applause that the evening brought out. 

Peace is very popular just now, but those who have loved and 
contended for it when the war spirit was dominant talk with the 
best grace at this time. This man had been consistent, and was 
splendidly eloquent in his deep satisfaction.—Springfield Repub- 
lican. 


A GOOD SPECIMEN 

HarPer’s WEEKLY is right, Circumstances “change, cases. It 
Was as impossible for an impulsive man like THEopoRE ROOSEVELT 
to stand off and let the envoys work out their own salvation as 
it would have been for him to remain at the bottom of the slope 
when there was something doing on Kettle Hill. Mr. Rooseve.t 
felt responsible for the peace conference. When the envoys were 
about to break away he took them by the scruff of the neck and 
jerked them together again. Such a thing would be intolerable in 
Europe, or in the East. This was a splendid specimen of “ shirt- 
sleeve diplomacy ” of the American brand.—Savannah Press. 


OF COURSE 

Considerable fun is being had at the, expense of the Springfield 
Republican, which is never expected to nod on things literary, over 
a paragraph in that paper, apropos of the coming of Mrs. Warp to 
this country to draw a real American girl, asking, “ What’s the 
matter with Eleanor?” HARPER'S WEEKLY in response retorts: 
“There is nothing the matter with Eleanor now. She is dead. 
While living she was both consumptive and English.” Of course the 
Republican was thinking about Lucy in the story of Eleanor, but 
it might have been cock sure, for it was in the story that Mrs. 
Warp had her American girl read the Springfield Republican.— 
Holyoke Transcript. 


AGREED 

HARPER’S WEEKLY, that estimable journal of civilization, thinks 
it unfortunate that the newspapers, some of them at least, should 
have referred to Senator MITCHELL’s case as “ deplorable.” Why 
“deplorable,” it asks, and then goes on to say that rather is it 
a matter of congratulation that a grafter occupying a high office 
should have been found out and punished. We take it that news- 
papers which have characterized the MITCHELL case as “ deplor- 
able” are substantially in accord with the view expressed by our 
weekly contemporary. The only difference is that the daily press 
has used “deplorable” in an entirely different way than it is 
construed by HARPER'S. 

It is “deplorable” that a member of the United States Senate— 
a body that has counted among its members some of the nation’s 
greatest men, which ought to be the most representative and 
strongest legislative assembly in the world, and which certainly 
should be honored and respected by the American people—should 
be convicted of complicity in the land frauds; should be con- 
victed of any crime. 

In that sense only has the daily press, so far as we have observed, 
used the word “deplorable.” It is not “ deplorable” that Senator 
MircHueLL should have been sentenced to six months in jail and 
to pay a fine of $1000. That is a matter for congratulation, not 
on Senator Mircne.y’s part, of course, but on the part of the 
people. Had there been any other outcome it would have been 
“deplorable.” There is no use wasting sympathy on MITCHELL. 


He did what he must have known to be wrong, and he must pay 
the consequences. It is sad that a man in his seventieth year, who 
has held an honored position, should fall as he has fallen, and in 
a sense that too is “depiorable.” It is “deplorable” that any 
member of the United States Senate should commit an act cal- 
culated to bring that body into disgrace. We are sure Harper's 
WEEKLY will agree with that. But once a Senator has committed 
such an act it would be most “deplorable” if he were not appre- 
hended, and, apprehended, were not punished, and to that Har- 
PERS WEEKLY, we are sure, will also agree. There is, therefore, 
no chance for disagreement between Harper's and the newspapers 
once the position of both as to the use of “ deplorable” is clearly 
understood.—Springficld Union. 


GETTING BETTER 

To the lament of former Governor D. H. CHAMBERLAIN, of New 
York, “that our country is sinking fast into the grasp of a 
plutocracy as heartless, as greedy, as gross, as deadly as any in 
any past age,” HArper’s WEEKLY replies: 

“Rubbish! We are getting better every day. Each fresh ex- 
posure of an iniquity helps. We can even now detect symptoms 
of the happy day when it will be bad form to be wicked.” 

HARPER'S WEEKLY is right; of course Governor CHAMBERLAIN’S 
pessimism is “rubbish.” We are not sinking fast into the grasp 
of a conscienceless money power, and it is not good form to be 
either dissolute, immoral, or rich as a result of heartless or 
criminal practices. The world and the country are growing bet- 
ter every day, thanks to the exposures of vice and crime in high 
places, and to the righteous appeals of brave and incorruptible 
men to the people’s aroused conscience.—VPittsburg Gazette. 


AS TO PERSONAL ABUSE 


Defences and excuses for Mr. ROCKEFELLER have not been very 
numerous, and few of these have been disinterested. HARPER’s 
WEEKLY makes one novel one, as follows: 

Of one fact we are positive: in a personal sense the recent 
treatment of Mr. ROCKEFELLER has beén grossly indecent. A sensi- 
tive person—or one not so sensitive, for that matter—suffers 
enough from his own realization of a virtual disfigurement re- 
sultitig from personal affliction. If Miss TARBELL were cross-eyed, 
humpbacked, club-footed, or bowlegged, we feel certain that she 
would regard reference to the fact as unkind. So Mr. Rocke- 
FELLER’S loss of hair from his head and face should, and does, 
of course, in properly constituted beings, evoke sympathy rather 
than derision. Moreover, the taking advantage of such an affliction 
to read unwarrantable traits into a countenance thus deprived 
of its natural expression is not only the finality of injustice and 
cruelty, but an outrage upon the decencies of civilization. 

We are glad to be able to support this contention, although we 
have been guilty of giving circulation to Miss TARBELL’s offensive 
personalities in regard to Mr. RocKEFELLER’s physical ugliness and 
capillary deficiencies. We should not a bit wonder if in this re- 
spect Miss TarRBELL had overdone the business, except in making 
copy for pay, and had lost the sympathy of some who were with 
her on moral grounds. But the public is dreadfully cruel about 
matters of this kind, and probably the average among us laugh 
and sneer at what is here so justly resented in Miss TARBELL’s 
brutal personalities.—Waterbury American. 


THE MOTE AND THE BEAM 


In the current issue of HARPER’Ss WEEKLY, GEorRGE HARVEY com- 
ments rather airily on the recent race fracas between whites and 
negroes on the New York West Side. Elsewhere a serious view is 
taken of this perhaps dangerously symptomatic riot, and Southern 
papers have very naturally seized the occasion to read us North- 
erners some sharp homilies about the propriety of squaring our 
practice with our preaching in respect of the race question. So 
long as negroes are mobbed and even denied the right to earn 
their bread in some of our large Northern cities our Southern 
fellow citizens hold, and with much reason, that we should con- 
sider ourselves estopped from reading them our customary self- 
righteous lectures on race prejudice. It is, in fact, a case for 
applying the precept about the mote and the beam.—Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 


THE PHILIPPINES 

The critics of the government’s Philippine policy do not want 
to weigh the facts fairly, preferring to distort them for a _ pur- 
pose. However, misrepresentation will be of no avail, for the 
truth will come out in the end. There is, as HARPER’s WEEKLY 
suggests, nothing farcical about the War Department’s scheme for 
educating the Filipinos, but, on the contrary, it is a most com- 
mendable move, and ought to command the respect and support 
of all right-minded people.—Scranton Republican. 
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Our Sixth Sense 


(Continued from page 1375.) 


were destitute of all truth. Ought we to 
demand for psychical phenomena a stronger 
measure of probability than that allowed 
to other sciences? And as the measure of 
these probabilities is over several million it 
seems to me strong enough. There are so 
many facts impossible to explain otherwise 
than by telepathy it seems to me that the 
action from a distance must be admitted. 
The theory is of little consequence; the fact 
seems proved to me, absolutely proved.” 

We see this fact is scientifically correct if 
we consider mathematically what is the de- 
gree of the probability of telepathy being 
the result of cause and effect compared to 
the argument of its being an hallucination 
coincident with a death. I take only one 
of the many well-tested cases in the great 
work, Phantasms of. the Living, published 
by Messrs. Gurney, Myers, & Podmore: 

'The apparition of a young man appeared 
to his friend, a fellow clerk, one evening. 
This fellow clerk had only been absent from 
the office for the slight indisposition of in- 
digestion. 

“ What time is it?” he asked his wife. 

“ Twelve minutes to nine,” was the reply. 

Then the man said he felt certain some- 
thing had happened to his friend, as he had 
just appeared to him. The fear was veri- 
fied, for the next day the news came that 
he had died at that very minute. 

Now, weighing the mathematical chance 
of the death happening at the time of an 
hallucination, we find, by recognized methods 
of calculation and by the use of official, fig- 
ures given in the tables of mortality, that 
the chance equals one in 804,622,222. 

In conclusion, let me assert that the 
telepathy theory which embraces the idea 
of a cause for an effect is surely more sci- 
entific than that of an hallucination, for thé 
chance of the coincidence, mathematically 
considered, would, in the case given, be at 
the rate of 804,622,222 chances to one; and 
this tends to prove that the telepathic the- 
ory is 804,622,222 times more probable than 
the hypothesis of fortuitous coincidence. The 
theory of coincidence with hallucination does 
not explain the manifestations so constantly 
observed, and it ought therefore to be with- 
drawn. Of course there must be a con-- 
nection between the dying person and the 
subject of the experience, and this is one of 
the first points to be established in a sci-’ 
entific inquiry. 

Readers of this article will doubtless ac-: 


knowledge that though there are many . 


points not scientifically proved, logical ‘and 
scientific inquiry brought to bear upon the 
varied experiences of so many different per; 
sons tend to give an affirmative answer to 
the question “ Does telepathy manifest nat-. 
ural law?” 


High Speed for Mails 


A Frencu system for a high-speed rail- 
way for the transmission of parcels and 
mail matter is now being developed where a 
speed of 156 miles per hour has been at- 
tained. It is designed to serve for inter- 
urban or long-distance transmission the same 
function as the pneumatic tubes in cities. It 
consists of a line of single rail, on which 
the main wheels of the car or carriage run, 
while there is a guide-rail against which 
special guide-wheels bear. The propelling 
power is supplied by three-phase motors, 
which use current at 1000 volts and 40 
cycles per second. The motors are con- 
nected by belts with the driving-wheels, and 
an elaborate system for lubrication with 
automatic oil-pumps is provided. 

The car used in the tests was 28.8 feet in 
length and 3% feet in width, and weighed 
o% tons, there being accommodation for a 
half-ton of parcels or mail matter, which 
could be carried in a space of 70 cubic feet. 

The experimental track used for testing 
the new system was circular, with a radius 
of 1640 feet, and on this a speed of 156 
miles an hour was attained readily—in fact, 
this speed being secured within five minutes 
from starting. The operation of the car can 
be controlled by the current and by means of 
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wings, which can be opened automatically 
through the cutting of a string by a fixed 
knife placed in the path of the car. 

The use of such a system when practically 
developed would result in cutting down the 
time required for sending mail matter be- 
tweetadjacent cities from one-half to two- 
thirds, d no particularly elaborate fea- 
tures of struction are involved. 


Accommodating 


FormMeR Ambassador Joseph H. Choate 
recently told a story of an Englishman and 
a Scotchman who were swapping fish tales 
while dining with a number of friends. 

The Briton related a tall story of a fish 
he had landed whose alleged measurements 
were such that every one present smiled, 
though none ventured to express doubt as 
to the truth of the account. The Scot, in 
his turn, related a yarn. He had, he 
averred, once caught a fish that he had 
been unable to pull in alone, managing to 
land it at last only with the aid of two 
friends. “It was a skate, and four or five 
feet long.” declared the Scot, in the sol- 
emnest of tones. Silence followed this ex- 
traordinary statement, during which the 
Briton, offended, left the table. The host 
followed. After returning, he said to the 
Scotchman: “Sir, you have insulted my 
friend. You must apologize.” 

“TIT didna insult him,” said the Scot. 

“ Yes, you did,” indignantly responded the 
host, “with that confounded story of a 
skate four or five feet long.” 

“ Weel,” finally said the offender, slowly 
and with the air of one making a great con- 
cession. “tell him if he will take a few 
feet off his fish I will see what I can do 
with mine.” 


Apvics to Morsers.—Mrs. Winstow's Sootninc Syrup 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all in, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhcea.—{Adv.] 


FRESH MILK 
is always obtainable. Borpen’s Eacte Brann Conpensep 
MILK is absolutely pure cows’ milk combined with the finest 
grade of granulated sugar. For sale at your grocers. Avoid 
unknown brands.—|Adv.} 


A RESIDENCE TELEPHONE FOR 87 CENTS A WEEK. 
Repucepn rates have brought telephone service within the reach 
of New York Company, 15 Dey Street. 


Piso’s Cure is an effectual remedy for Cold on the Lungs. 
Sold by all druggists. 2s5c.—{Adv.] 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENTis “BROWN'S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” a5 cents a bottle.—{Adv.] 


STRONGER THAN MEAT 


A Judge’s Opinion of Grape-Nuts. 


A gentleman who has acquired a judicial turn 
of mind from experience on the bench out in the 
Sunflower State writes a carefully considered 
opinion as to the value of Grape-Nuts as food. 
says: 
“For the past 5 years Grape-Nuts has been a 
prominent feature in our bill of fare. 
“The crisp food with the delicious, nutty flavor 
has become an indispensable necessity in my 
family’s everyday life. 
“Tt has proved to be most healthful and bene- 
ficial, and has enabled us to practically abolish 
pastry and pies from our table, for the children 
prefer Grape-Nuts and do not crave rich and un- 
wholesome food. 
“Grape-Nuts keeps us all in perfect physical 
condition; as a preventive of disease it is beyond 
value. I have been particularly impressed by the 
beneficial effects of Grape-Nuts when used by 
ladies who are troubled with face blemishes, skin 
eruptions, etc. It clears up the complexion won- 
derfully. 
“As to its nutritive qualities, my experience is 
that one small dish of Geone Nets is superior to a 
pound of meat for breakfast, which is an important 
consideration for any one. It satisfies the ap- 
tite and strengthens the power of resisting 
atigue, while its use involves none of the dis- 
agreeable consequences that sometimes follow a 
meat breakfast.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 
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A Scientific Method 
of Growing Hair 


The Evans Vacuum Cap provides the scientific 
means of applying to the scalp the common sense 
principles of physical culture. 

Baldness and falling hair are caused by the lack 
of proper nourishment of the hairroots. This lack 
of nourishment is due tothe absence of blood in 
the scalp—an abnormal condition. It is the blood 
which feeds the hair roots, as well as every other 
part of the body. If you want the hair to grow 
on the scalp the blood must be madeto circulate 
there. It is exercise which makes the blood cir- 
culate. Lack of exercise makes it stagnant. The 
Vacuum method provides the exercise which makes 
the blood circulate in the scalp. It gently draws 
the rich blood to the scalp and feeds the shrunken 
hair roots. This causes the hair to grow. 


Test it Without Expense 


You can tell whether it is possible to cultivate a growth of hair 
on your head by ten minutes’ use of the Evans Vacuum Cap. We 
will send you the Cap with which to make the experiment without 
any expense to you. 

If the Evans Vacuum Cap gives the scalp a healthy glow this 
denotes that the normal condition of the scalp can be restored. A 
three or four minutes’ use of the Cap each morning and evening 
thereafter will produce a natural growth of hair. If, however, the 
scalp remains white and lifeless after applying the vacuum, there 
is no use in trying further—the hair will not grow. 


The Bank Guarantee 


We will send you, by prepaid express, an Evans 
Vacuum Cap and will allow you ample time to prove 
its virtue. All weaskof you is to deposit the price 
of the Cap in the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis, where 
it will remain during the trial period, sabdject to 
your own order. If you donot cultivate a sufficient 
growth of hair to convince you that the method is 
effective, simply notify the bank and they will 
return your deposit in full. 


A sixteen-page illustrated book will be 
sent you free, on request. 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO. 7 Fullerton Bldg. St. Louis 


The Memoirs of a Baby 


By JOSEPHINE DASKAM 


This “funniest of biographies” 
deals with an every-day, very 
human, prankish, beguiling 
youngster who has ensconced 
himself in the reader's affections 
long before the conclusion of his 
“memoirs.” Josephine Daskam 
has relegated the baby to his 
proper sphere of bliss and irra- 
tionality from which he winks 
and smiles at the reader with 
charming inconsequence. 


Mustrated. Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


PISO'S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. 

in time. Soild by druggists. 
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THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


In every large city one newspaper is pre-eminently the home paper. It is 
generally also the paper which appeals most strongly to business-men and to 
professional people—to the well-to-do of all classes—to people who spend money. 
Such a paper soon becomes known to advertisers as their most profitable medium. 

In Chicago that paper is THe Trisune. Although there are eight daily 
English newspapers in Chicago, all more or less widely circulated, some large ad- 
vertisers—the most successful, too—use only the columns of THe Trisune—to 
the exclusion of all the other papers. Other big advertisers give to THE Tripune 
their decided and emphatic preference. 

Tue Trisune is Chicago’s home paper—it is Chicago’s business paper—it 
has the largest two-cent circulation in the world. 

We help reputable advertisers to make their advertising pay. 
nearest office, and we will cheerfully furnish suggestions and ideas. 


HARRISON M. PARKER 
TRIBUNE BLDG , CHICAGO 


Write to our 


The Resignation of Lord Curzon 


(Continued from page 1370.) 

by forbidding the Punjab peasant to offer 
his land as security for debt; has almost 
halved the cost of telegraphic communica- 
tion between England and India; has ef- 
fected a stable rate of exchange in the cur- 
rency system; has fostered native industries 
and native arts, and shown the passion of 
a scholar and an archeologist for the preser- 
vation of historical remains. And that is 
but an outline of his many-sided activities. 
I agree willingly that only posterity can 
judge of the value of all this. But even 
in this bare record of his achievements there 
is revealed the great and characteristic 
merit of his Viceroyalty. What his prede- 
eessors for thirty years merely talked of 
doing he has actually done. On all the mat- 
ters he has taken in hand he has stamped 
the impress of his energy and thoroughness, 
leaving for his successors a definite founda- 
tion to build on, with a detailed plan of the 
superstructure to be erected, and not merely 
voluminous reports and sketchy outlines. 
He has not discussed projects; he has put 
them through. «The fact remains that it 
was he who rescued them from the ocean 
of ink in which they were sinking, and final- 
ly set them on their feet. 

Taken at its very least, that is an amazing 
record of industrious practicality. But I 
think it is also more than that. If I had 
the space I should like to show by a more 
detailed -examination of the great corona- 
tion durbar and of the policy he has pur- 
sued in regard to the native princes, how 
Lord Curzon has added to industry and prac- 
ticality the priceless gift of imagination 
—not the imagination of sensationalism, 
but the imagination that comes, and can 
alone come, from profound knowledge and 
profound sympathy. “If our rule in India 
is to last,” he said a year ago when visiting 
England, “it must depend on the eternal 
moralities of righteousness and _ justice. 
Unless we can persuade the millions of 
India that we will give them absolute 
justice as between man and man, equality 


before the law, freedom from tyranny, in- 
justice, and oppression, then your empire 
will not touch their hearts, and will fade 
away. ... Let no man admit the craven 
fear that those who have won India can- 
not hold it. That is not my forecast of the 
future. To me the message is carved in 
granite, it is hewn out of the rock of doom, 
that our work is righteous, and that it 
shall endure.” There spoke the true states- 
man, inspired with the true spirit of the 
British Empire. It was in that spirit that 
Lord Curzon labored throughout his Vice- 
royalty. It was that spirit that drove 
him in the terrible summer heats to leave 
cool and comfortable Simla and_ go 
through the districts that were devas- 
tated by famine. It was that spirit that 
made him risk his life and set to all India 
a vibrant example of British courage and 
sympathy in visit after visit to the plague- 
stricken natives in the hospitals. For 
myself, I can hardly doubt that Lord Cur- 
zon’s Viceroyalty will leave a deep impress 
not merely on the practical workings, but 
on the whole tone and attitude of the Brit- 
ish rule in India. 

What is to be his future? That it will 
be great and splendid nobody need hesitate 
to predict. He is. not the man to hold a 
second-rate post. When he reenters home 
politics he will step at once and by acclama- 
tion into the foremost rank. He has some- 
thing of what historians have agreed to call 
the Chatham “touch.” There is no man in 
the English politics of to-day who reminds 
me so strongly of the two Pitts, of the 
younger Pitt especially. He is believed to 
be a Free-Trader; he is known to be a 
stanch and unbending Unionist. It is a fair 
surmise, therefore, that he will attach him- 
self to the small but supremely distin- 
guished and capable group of Unionists who 
are neither Balfourians nor Chamberlainites, 
but Free-Traders. Whatever party he 
elects to join, his abilities will speedily 
make him its most prominent member. A 
free lance to-day—Foreign Secretary a few 
years hence—Prime Minister in the fulness 
of time—who can say? 
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A New Aerial Torpedo 


A STRANGE instance of the use of dis- 
carded ideas and methods is to be found in 
a new aerial] torpedo recently invented by 
Major Unge, of the Swedish army, which es- 
sentially is the same as the old war rocket 
that was used in the early part of the last 
century in military operations. This aerial 
torpedo is made of steel tubing in two por- 
tions, a head and a body, which are screwed 
together. In the former is the explosive 
charge of wet guncotton or other high.ex- 
plosive, while in the rear, or main, portion 
is a mixture of black powder and some oily 
or greasy substance that is insensible to 
climate or moisture. 

At the rear of this portion of the tor- 
pedo is a four-bladed turbine wheel, which 
is attached to the tube by set screws. When 
the black-powder composition is ignited, the 
torpedo, which rests in a guiding tube after 
the fashion of a rocket, is propelled forward 
by the reaction of the gases produced, and 
is sent on a long course. A four-inch tor- 
pedo is fired from a tube eight feet in 
length, and a range as great as 5000 yards 
has been attained, with a promise of still 
better results. This is the smallest size of 
torpedo tested, and carries a charge of five 
pounds of guncotton and a propelling charge 
of nine pounds of the composition. With 
the eight-inch torpedo twenty-four pounds of 
gunecotton are carried, and the propelling 
charge is sixty-eight pounds; while in the 
case of the twelve-inch projectile the burst- 
ing charge weighs 100 pounds, and the pro- 
pelling charge is 300 pounds. 

The torpedo shows considerable accuracy, 
and in flight is free from wabbling, and in 
some tests recently made the explosive was 
successfull¥detonated in each case. The de- 
sired accuracy was also attained, which is 
comparable with a cannon or mortar, and it 
is a question whether this new rocket may not 
be considered as a rival for the field-how- 
itzer, and be used for firing shrapnel from 
land or seacoast defences. The apparatus is 
very portable, and can be discharged at any 
point without other devices than the tube. 
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The Prince of Monaco’s New 
Air-ship 
(Continued from page 1377.) 


fans forward, so that they would both pro- 
pel and support at the same time.” 

“And that,” chimed in the earnest en- 
gineer, “is exactly what I have striven to 
realize. Our machine, you will observe, has 
two coaxial fans, or propellers, one above 
the other, and moving in opposite directions. 
The common axis of these propellers is ver- 
tical during an ascent; it inclines forward 
when an oblique movement is. required. 

“The rudder is also hinged on obliquely, 
<0 that steering is possible when rising or 
descending or moving forward. The ma- 
chine is, therefore, a ‘ helicopter,’ pure and 
simple when the axis is vertical, and an 
aeroplane when it is inclined towards the 
horizon. Here, it seems to us, is the final 
solution, and we hope shortly to be able to 
carry two persons at a speed of fifty to 
sixty miles an hour.” 

“Wiat results have you obtained ‘in 
actual experiment?” I asked. 

“Very satisfactory ones! The model is 
only half actual size, and I did not expect 
it. would raise a man’s weight. It weighs 

187 pounds. The fans are made of 
ninum, and each weighs 47 pounds. They 
20 feet 6 inches long, and 5 feet 9 inches 
ad at the widest part. At the first ex- 
periment, with electric power equivalent to 
six horse-power, and with the fans revolving 
40 times per minute, they easily raised the 
machine and an additional dead weight of 
55 pounds, making a total of 242 pounds. 

“At a second experiment, with a 
force’ which, unfortunately, we were ‘not 
able to measure exactly, but which cer- 
tainly did not exceed fifteen horse - power, 
and was probably only about twelve horse- 
power, and the fans making 60 revolutions 
per minute, we raised Dr. Richard, the di- 
rector of the oceanographic museum, who 
weighs 163 pounds. Finally we added 57 
pounds of lead, making, with the doctor’s 
weight, 220 pounds, or, including the ma- 
chine, a total dead weight of 407 pounds, 

“When the full-sized machine—which is 
now being constructed—is completed it will 
have fans 41 feet long and over~-11 feet 
broad. By the ordinary laws of dynamics, 
the raising power ought to be in proportion 
to the cube of the dimensions—that is to 
say, the full-sized machine will raise eight 
times as much as the half-size model, and 
as the latter can raise 220 pounds, the full 
size will lift 1760 pounds. This is not sup- 
position, but as certain as that twice two 
makes four.” 

“Let me point out,” Prince Albert inter- 
rupted, “that it is quite possible, in the 
present day, to make a motor that weighs 
less than four and a half pounds per horse- 
power—and that with the fuel for an hour’s 
work included. A_ hundred - horse - power 
motor, with the petroleum for an hour’s 
work, we may therefore calculate at 440 
pounds, and allowing 165 pounds for the 
weight of the aeronaut, we have still the 
very respectable balance of 1155 pounds of 
loading power at our disposal.” 

I learn that for years it has been the am- 
bition of the Prince of Monaco to conquer 
the air. He attended all ascents of new 
aerial navigators, bought their models, noted 
where they had failed or where their en- 
an had led them off on the wrong 
track. 

And now his full-sized machine is all but 
built, the system and mechanism arranged 
with mathematical precision, and in a few 
months—who knows?—the question, “Can 
iny good thing come out of Monte Carlo?” 
will be answered in a way that will startle 
the world. 


Consoling 


THERE is an evangelist in Boston who is 
so devout that, so his friends aver, he 
scarcely ever permits himself a_ secular 
thought or his tongue a worldly word. 

It appears that this evangelist has a 
very bright daughter, aged five. Not long 
since she answered the door-bell, and found 
there the iceman with a bill. 

“ Father is not home,” she said, “ but if 
you will come in, = poor, perishing soul, 
perhaps mamma will pray for you,” 
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Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


you the practical advantages of The 

| Globe-Wernicke Vertical Filing 

| Systems for all sizes of papers, docu- 

| ments, etc., as well as simple but 

etfective methods of letter filing. 
Write for Booklet 89 F. 


The Peerless Seasoning 


A dash of which adds more relish to a 
greater number of dishes than does an 
other seasoning known to epicures. t 


ves piquancy to Soups, Oysters, Fish, all 
ofa nds 
superb. is The Globe Were 
John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York, CINCINNATI. 


Branch Stores: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON, 


IVE-YEAR DIVIDEND POLICY 


Issued by 


Prudential 


The Premium is Low. 

No Restriction as to Residence, Travel 
or Occupation. 

Policy is Non-forfeitable after the first 
year, that is, if Premium is not paid 
the Policy is kept in force for a time 
specified in the Contract) 

Liberal Loans are made on the Policy after 
three years (two years on Endowments). 

Liberal Non-forfeitable Provisions: 

Automatically Extended Insurance, 
Paid-up Insurance, 
Cash Surrender Values, 

All guaranteed in the Policy. 

Policy provides for a Life Income to 
Beneficiary (if an Endowment, to 
the Insured while living and 
Beneficiary afterwards). 


=_ are apportioned at the 
Cash Dividends end of each Five- 
Year Period, and may be taken in Cash, used to re- 
duce Premium or to increase Insurance. 


The PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


Home Office, JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
Newark, N. J. President. 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Send 
in this 
Coupon 


Without com- 
mitting myself to 
any action, I shall 
«be glad to receive free, 
specimen of Five - Year 
Dividend Whole Life Policy. 


“ee eee ee ee ee ee 


cc 


Ifa Specimen Endowment or Limited Payment 
Policy is desired, specify instead of ‘‘ Whole Life.” 
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MODEL 


Newest and Best Product of America’s Oldest, Greatest 
and Most Successful Automobile Manufactory 


Motor Four-cylinder, vertical, water cooled; 43- 
inch bore; 5-inch stroke. Located under 

bonnet. Cylinders cast in pairs, with integral heads, water 
jackets and exhaust valve chambers. Made of specially 


tough stock to receive mirror finish, and to insure against 
loss of compression. Crank shafts of special treated carbon 
steel, having tensile strength of 95,000 pounds to the square 
inch. Three eccentric piston rings fitted to each piston. 
Oil groove in cylinders and pistons. Crank shaft, pistons 
and connecting rods removable, without detaching cylinders 
or motor accessories. Cam shaft gears enclosed, insuring 
protection and perfect lubrication. Bronze bearing_sur- 
faces. Gears operating water pump, cam shaft, etc., so 
arranged that rawhide gear intervenes between all metal 
gears eliminating noise and reducing wear. Drain at bottom 
of crank case for flushing. 

sae ump-spark. One six-volt accumulator 

Ignition . ais set of dry cells, carried in locked 
box on running board. Roller-contact commutator, with 
hardened tool steel contacts. Unit spark coil, carriedon dash. 
Spark lead on steering column. The Winton ignition system 
enables motor to be started from the seat without cranking— 
obviates physical exertion, saves the engine from unnecessary 
running, and is a remarkable advantage in touring. 

Winton construction is such that, should the purchaser 
desire to substitute magneto for the regular ignition equip- 
ment, the change can easily be made before car leaves factory 
or it can be later substituted. 

‘ ‘ Eight-lead Hill Precision Oiler, 

Lubrication with sight-feed attachment placed 
on dash. Absolutely forces. oil through every feed at com- 
paratively low pressure; but if, for any reason, 01] congeals in 
the tube, as is possible in cold weather, the pressure increases 
to 200 pounds to the square inch and drives the oil to the 
bearing. This oiler is an especially good one, and means the 
proper lubrication of all motor parts, without any readjust- 


ment, in any temperature from below the cipher to summer . 


heat. Pressure ismechanical. Noairpressure. No gravity 
feed. Feeds all bearings except transmission bearings and 
pinion shaft bearing. Transmission gears run in oil, and 
bearings are constantly bathed in lubricant. Pinion shaft 
bearing at rear axle is equipped with compression grease cup 
of ample size, sufficient to care for 400 miles’ travel. To 
reach this grease cup, lift handle-hole cover in tonneau floor. 
Through same opening, pipe plug in differential housing can 
be removed. Differential requires fresh supply of lubricant 
only for each 1,000 miles. 
Special Winton carburetor, manu- 
Carburetor factured exclusively for us by Holley 
Bros. Float concentric with aspirating nozzle. Automatic 
and compensating. Assures economy of fuel, consumption 
being 8-10 pound of gasoline ‘per horse-power per hour. 
5.6 Individual clutches, the only 
Transmission system recognized as legitimate 
in mechanical science. Indestructible. Oil film between 
clutch members permits clutch to take hold gently, avoiding 
the shocks to machinery characteristic of other forms of 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 


transmission gears. Speed changes made without passing 
through intermediate gears. Double cone high gear, with in- 
creased surface. Direct drive on high gear. Dust and oil 
proof transmission case cover instantly removable for in- 
spection or adjustment of clutches. Drain cock at bottom 
of case for flushing. 

With the Winton transmission, the bevel gear drive reaches 
its highest state of efficiency. With the shocking system of 
sliding gears and non-oiled clutch, the chain drive is ab- 
solutely necessary to absorb some of the shocks, although it 
can not absorb them all. 

Drive Longitudinal shaft, with special heavy, hard- 

ened and ground universal couplings, enclosed 
in grease-tight metallic case, which is provided with plug for 
replenishing grease. Thus these couplings constantly re- 
volve in lubricant. Gears completely protected from dust, 
water, mud, etc. No noise-breeding chain anywhere. This 
avoids jack-shaft, unnecessary friction, and those unsightly 
sprocket-boxes which make entrance to and exit from 
tonneau dangerous, especially for ladies. Absence of side 
chain body design than would other- 
wise be possible. 
Floating Type. Special axle steel, 

Axle, Rear having tensile strength of 100,000 to 
110,000 pounds to the square inch. Spur differential. Drop 
forged gears. Special Timken roller bearings. Most acces- 
sible axle ever built. Axle, differential gear and differential 
bearings can be removed without the use of jack or pit, 
car remaining supported by the wheels. No load on driving 
axle. Axle merely transmits power, weight of car being 
carried on heavy drawn steel tube (tapered from centre to 
axle ends) which surrounds the axle. Roller bearings and 
alignment of bevel gears adjustable. 

Exceptionally strong, one - piece 

Axle, F ront bronze. 
sile strength, 90,000 pounds to the square inch. No welds; 
therefore of uniform strength throughout, and always of 
uniform width, permitting steering connections to fit per- 
fectly. Ball thrust collars on steering knuckles eliminate 
friction and make for easy’ steering. 

Cooll Constant circulation of water assured by 

ing 
gear-driven centrifugal pump. Vertical 
tube radiator. Fan back of radiator and secondary fan 
cast in fly wheel. Radiator fan driven by friction clutch, 
securing proper suction of air without possibility of accident 
to fan or adjacent parts. 
Particularly effective expansion cham- 

Moffler ber produces a practically noiseless ex- 
haust. Muffler ‘‘cut-out.”’ 

Permanently attached steel pan, tight- 

Dust 4 an ly covered with heavy canvas, pre- 
vents motor parts becoming affected by dust or moisture, 
and acts as a sound deadener. 

Contr oO Winton Air Governor, covered by basic 

patents, and consequently used ex- 
clusively on Winton cars, gives motor an innumerable variety 
of speeds, all of which are at the command of the driver, 
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without shifting gears or moving levers. Operated for con- 
stant opr variable speed by either foot button or lever on 


steering- column. 
Screw and nut design. Yoke 


Steering Gear and block joints. No ball and 
socket joints. Lemoine type forward steer front axle. Oil 
hole plug on steering gear case. Spark and throttle levers 
above steering wheel. 

Three. Two band brakes on driving wheel 
Brakes hubs. Single band brake on drive shaft. 
Brake surfaces increased 25 per cent. over previous models, 

insuring greatest possible factor of safety. 
‘ s_¢ One pedal and two levers control 
Simplicity all transmission clutches and brakes. 
Winton operation is the simplest in the world. Learned in 


half an hour. 
4.315 Direct and immediate access to 
Accessibility all working parts of motor and 
transmission. Hand hole covers (8x5 inches) on crank case 
and transmission gear case removed by turning hand wheel. 
Left half of crank case easily detached to permit quick and 
easy removal of crank shaft, pistons and connecting rods. 
Upper half of transmission gear case likewise detachable, 
affording easy removal of all transmission gears and shafts. 


Ground Parts pistons, piston 


rings, crank shafts, valves, 
universal couplings, and transmission shafts are ground to 
the accuracy of 1-10,000 of an inch. This means perfect 
fitting machinery, absence of destructive friction, the use 
and not the waste of power, lengthened life of the working 
parts, and interchangeability of parts. 

On the subject of cylinder grinding, that well-known 
automobile authority, the Horseless Age says: 

‘‘In automobile engines the cylinder walls are necessarily 
thin, and when the surface is finished by boring or reaming, 
there is a continual tendency of the iron to spring away from 
the cutting tool. If there are hard and soft spots in the iron, 
it is almost impossible to have the boring tools cut a perfectly 
round hole, as the iron in this thin shell will spring away from 
the tool and come back again after the tool has passed on. 

‘“‘ With grinding, however, this is not the case, because there 
is not the pressure against the walls of the cylinder with the 
grinding wheel that there is with a boring tool.’’ 

‘ All materials in which 

Tested Materia strength is required— 
such as stock for frames, crank shafts, connecting rods; axles, 
etc., are exhaustively tested on our automatic and autograph- 
ic 200,000 pounds Riehle Testing Machine before accepted 
for use in Winton manufacture. That test shows how many 
pounds pressure or pull to the square inch the metal with- 
stands before it cracks or breaks. Consequently, we know 
that the material we use is absolutely safe. that it has mar- 
velously greater strength than is required. We don't guess. 
This test assures that Winton buyers get the strongest auto- 
mobile made. Because material manufacturers dare not 
send us poor stock. Knowing that we test all stock, they 
know we will refuse that which does not stand our test. Con- 


-permitted. Safety is the keynote. 


sequently, they send their first-quality material to the 
Winton plant, and the seconds go elsewhere. 

After proving our metals to be the best, we carry out every 
precaution to put Winton cars together right. Experienced 
inspectors scrutinize all work. No slip-shod carelessness is 
For instance: every nut 
in every Winton car is securely held in place by a cotter pin. 
That same carefulness, exercised throughout our factory, 
makes the Winton accident-proof. so far as critically careful 
manufacture can make it so. 

Side members of one-piece, channel-section 

F rame pressed steel, reinforced. ag and trans- 
mission carried on drop frames. No sub-frame. 

Bod Distinctively new and particularly artistic 
y and practical design side - entrance body. 
Dust-proof tonneau. Tonneau foot-rest (patent applied for). 
Seats six. First quality, deep, spring upholstery. 
S ‘ Special patented Winton Twin Springs 
prings serve as light springs for light loads and 
good roads, and heavy springs for heavy loads and rough 
roads. Extra length springs behind. Improved shackle 
makes these springs even more comfortable than before. 
Provided only on Winton cars. 

D Hollow steel. Carries spark coil, oiler and 
auxiliary gasoline tank. 

G ards Extra width, laminated wood, placed close 

to frame. Flaring guards over front 
wheels. Horizontal extension over rear wheels. Running 
board at either side of car. 

Wheels Twelve-spoke artillery wood wheels, 34x4 

inches. Especially strong. Made of tough- 
est and best seasoned material. 

T ‘ We do not manufacture tires, but always en- 

1res deavor to furnish on Winton cars the best tires 
that can be purchased. Our regular equipment fits the 
standard clincher rim. 

Main gasoline tank, 17 gallons, placed at 

a rear of frame under tonneau. Auxiliary gaso- 
line tank on dash. Oil tank under front floor board at left side 
of frame. No water tank. Water carried only in radiator 
and circulating system. Main gasoline tank has locked cover. 


Consumption Fuel supply sufficient for 175 


to 200 miles. Oijl supply suf- 
ficient for 400 miles. Water supply requires replenishing at 


the rate of one or two quarts per week. 


Luggage Compartments 


front and tonneau seats. 
pb, ‘ t Excellence and elegance of finish will continue 
to be a Winton characteristic. 


‘ Two-side oil lamps, horn and full set 
Equipment of tools. Locked tool box carried 
on running board. 


~ Net cash, F.O. B. Cleveland. Twenty per 

Terms cent. of purchase price to accompany ordér, 

balance on delivery to transportation company. Price, 
$2,500 F. O. B. Cleveland. 


Ample storage 
space under 


The Winton Motor Carriage Co. 


CLEVELAND 


Member A. L. A. M. 


OHIO, U. S. A. 


Catalog N sent anywhere upon request. 
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KODAK 


Film for 
KODAKS 


The film you use is more 
impoftant than the camera you 
use—more important than the 
lens you use. The amateur of 
experience insists upon the film 
of experience. Kodak film has 
20 years of experience behind it. 


If it isn’t Eastman, 
it isn’t Kodak Film. 


Look for ‘‘ Eastman ”’ on the box ; 
look for ‘‘ Kodak’’ on the spool. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City. 


New Baltimore & Ohio Terminal, 
Twenty-third Street, 
New York City. 


All passenger trains of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad to and from New York City 
now have direct ferry connection with 
23rd Street Terminal, in addition to Liberty 
Street; the South Terry Terminal having 
been discontinued. 

Twenty-third Street is the most pop- 
ular terminal of the great metropolis be- 
cause of its convenience to the hotel, 
theatre and shopping district. In the recent 


remodeling of the terminal building a glass- | 


roofed canopy was constructed fifty feet 
wide, under which the cross-town cars of 
14th, 23rd, 28th and 29th Street lines pass, 
so that passengers are protected from the 
weather leaving the ferry-house, and also 
avoid the annoyance of street traffic. 

All baggage destined to New York City will 
be delivered to 23rd Street unless distinctly 
marked ‘‘ Liberty Street,’’ or otherwise. 

A complete electric cab service has also 
been established for the transportation of 
passengers and baggage at very reasonable 
rates. 

Detailed information with map may be 
secured at all Baltimore & Ohio Ticket 
Offices. 


C. W. BASSETT, B. N. AUSTIN, 
Gen'l Pass. Agt., Balto, Md. Gen'l Pass. Agt., Chicago, Ill, 
D. B. MARTIN, Mert. Pass. Traffic, Balto., Md. 


GETTYSBURG AND WASHINGTON, 


Personally- Conducted Tour via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 


The battlefield of Gettysburg and the National 
Capital are attractions so alluring that few would feel 
like refusing to visit them, especially in the cool Fall 
days. It is to place these two attractions within easy 
reach of every one that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company announces a tour over the interesting battle- 
field, through the picturesque valleys of Maryland, 
and an entertaining stay at Washington. 

The tour will leave New York, West Twenty-third 
Street, 7.55 A. M., and Philadelphia 12.20 P.M., 
Saturday, September 23, in charge of one of the 
gp see li tourist agents, and will cover a period of 
six days. An experienced chaperon, whose especial 
charge will be unescorted ladies, will accompany the 
party throughout. Round-trip tickets, covering 
transportation, carriage drives, and hotel accommo- 
dations, will be sold at the extremely low rate of $22 
from New York, $21 from Trenton, $19 from Phila- 
delphia, and proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket 
agents; Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, Newark, 
N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger 
—_— Broad Street Station, Philadelphia 
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Not many days later Clodagh, in company 
with Lady Frances Hope, left London for 
Buckinghamshire, on her promised visit to 
the latter’s sister, Lady Diana Tuffnell. 

The house-party at Tuffnell was to in- 


clude—besides one or two men and women . 


of personal distinction—a small section of 
Lady Frances Hope’s coterie from the mere- 
ly fashionable world, comprising Lord Deere- 
hurst, Serracauld, and Mrs. Bathurst. For, 
although Lady Diana Tuffnell was very un- 
compromising in the choice of her own 
friends, she had always been a complacent 
sister, and Tuffnell Place generally opened 
its doors during the month of July to Lady 
Frances Hope and her intimates. 

It was late in the evening when Clodagh 
arrived, and the old Elizabethan house, with 
its many windows of thick, small-paned 
glass and its fine, oak-raftered hall, filled 
her with pleasure. After she had been 
greeted by Lady Diana, and introduced to 
Mr. Tuffnell—a_ typical, kindly English 
squire, who invariably went his own way 
straightly, and was content to assume that 
others did the -same—she passed up the 
shallow staircase and entered the room that 
had been allotted to her, with a sense of 
something nearer to happiness than she had 
known for months. In the whole air of the 
house and its intimates there was a sug- 
gestion of restfulness, of friendliness, of sin- 
cerity, to which she had been long a stran- 
ger. Unconsciously she warmed and soft- 
ened under the homelike atmosphere. And 
when, a quarter of an hour later, Simonetta 
came softly into the bright, chintz-hung 
bedroom she found her mistress busily un- 
packing her writing-case and sorting her let- 
ters at an old-fashioned oak writing-table. 

That night the two visitors, who had pre- 
ceded the other members of the house-party 
by a day, dined alone with their host and 
hostess. 

After dinner Lady Frances, wandered off 
to the billiard-room with her brother-in- 
law, and Clodagh followed her hostess into 
the drawing-room—a long, tapestried room 
full of the scent of roses. 

The lamps were lighting when they en- 
tered; but the windows were set wide open, 
admitting the fragrance of the garden. 

Involuntarily Clodagh crossed the room 
and paused beside one of these broad win- 
dows. 

“Lady Diana,” she said, “1 want you to 
like my little sister! Will you like her? I 
don’t want her to be one of the struggling 
women—” Then she paused suddenly, as 
the drawing-room door opened and Lady 
Frances Hope entered, followed by her 
brother-in-law. 

At the sound of the opening door Lady 
Diana gave her a quick smile of sympathy 
and understanding, and turned to greet the 
newcomers. 

“What, Frances!” she exclaimed, laugh- 
ingly,.as she caught sight -of her sister’s 
face. “ Has George been beating you?” 

Lady Frances came forward frowning. 

“How ridiculous you are, Di! Your 
mind never soars above George.” Then real- 
izing that her annoyance had carried her 
away, she gave a short laugh, and suddenly 
recovered her composure. 

“TIT am angry because our game was 
spoiled. I was making a really: excellent 
break, when we were interrupted by a stupid 
telegram from Walter Gore.” 

Almost abruptly Clodagh turned back to 
the open window, conscious that her face 
and ears were suddenly burning and that 
her heart had given a great, unsteady throb. 

Lady Diana looked quickly from her sis- 
ter to her husband. 

“From Walter?” she said, in surprise. 

“Yes, from Walter.” George Tuffnell 
came forward with an open telegram in his 
hand. “ Listen to this! 


“* Back from Russia. Town insufferably 
hot. Gore bridges in tradesmen’s hands. 
No plans for immediate week. Can you put 
me up from to-morrow? 

‘WALTER GorE.’ 

“Luck, isn’t it? Why, we haven’t seen 
him for a year! Dear old Walter!” Tuff- 
nell’s good-natured face beamed with hos- 
pitable enthusiasm. 
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“What do you say, Di?” he added. “ Of 
course we can manage it?” 

“Of course! Why, it will make our party 
complete!” Lady Diana glanced at her sis- 
ter; but to her surprise there was no re- 
sponse in Lady Frances’s expression. 

With a movement of. sudden decision she 
had stepped forward. 

“Di, wait a moment!” she said. “ You 
know Walter and Val Serracauld never hit 
it off—and Walter and Deerehurst detest 
each other. Do you think it would be 
wise ?” 

Lady Diana looked perplexed. “It is a 
little difficult,” she said. “ But we cannot 
refuse Walter.” She looked at her husband. 

George Tuffnell responded with a laugh. 

“Refuse Walter! Why, I’d as soon re- 
fuse to have the boys home for the holidays! 
The house is big enough for everybody. 
What do you say, Mrs. Milbanke?” 

Clodagh turned from the open window. 
From being red her face was now very pale. 

“I—” she stammered. “ I—?” 

Again Tuffnell laughed good-naturedly. 

“Certainly. Don’t you think, Di, that 
Mrs. Milbanke could give us an expert opin- 
ion on the management of man?” 

Clodagh laughed unsteadily. Then, all at 
once, her mental balance was shaken by a 
wave of feeling. The thought of Gore—the 
remembrance of Gore—rose like tangible 
things, blotting out all else. She lifted her 
eyes to her host’s. 

“I agree with you,” she swiftly said. 
“TI should say that—that the house is big 
enough.” 

To be Continued. 


A New Type of Motor-boat 


Tue international motor-boat trials held 
this summer at the Isle of Wight were 
marked by the participation in the “ re- 
liability” tests of a new form of motor- 
boat where the propelling power was a gas- 
engine supplied with producer gas from a 
small gas-plant. This novel craft was the 


Thornycroft boat Emil Capitaine, which is- 


sixty feet in length and of ten feet beam. 
On the first day of the competition it made 
a non-stop run of ten hours, traversing over 
seventy miles without a mishap, and con- 
suming but 469 pounds of coal for eleven 
and a half hours’ run and for keeping the 
fires alight during the previous night. This 
represents an outlay for coal of but little 
over a dollar a day, and only about one- 
fifth or one-sixth what would be involved in 
England for fuel for a gasolene-launch of 
corresponding size. 

This means not only an economy for com- 
mercial work that is of importance, but also 
to the private-yacht owner, who not only 
can run his yacht on far less fuel, but does 
not have to undergo the dirty operation of 
coaling with such frequency, and can con- 
sequently make longer trips. On the trial 
mentioned the Hmil Capitaine, which was 
not designed for extreme or even high speed, 
did not make even the progress of which it 
was capable, but its work was so successful 
as to indicate a substantial future for this 
type of boat. Several vessels with gas-en- 
gines of considerably larger size are now 
in course of construction in England and 
termany, and for them equal success may 
be reasonably anticipated. 


Hustling the Clergy 


A WESTERN newspaper.man, once con- 
nected with a journal in Denver, was one 
day in conversation with his chief when a 
clerical-looking gentleman entered the office. 

“Sir,” said he, gravely, “I intend next 
Sunday to preach a sermon upon football, 
and it has occurred to me that an enter- 
prising paper like yours would be pleased 
to have my manuscript. I have no doubt 
that any number of your readers would 
be glad to read it, and—” 

“All right, all right!” interrupted the 
busy editor, “but you'll have to hustle it 
along. Get it in early—early, mind! Our 
sporting page is the first to close.” 
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The Business of the Day 


REPRESENTATIVE Champ Clark tells of 
on amusing story in connection with the 
inauguration of Thomas T. Crittenden as 
Governor of Missouri, a ceremony attended 
with more frills than any other in the State 
since the civil war. 

According to Mr. Clark, there were on 
this occasion military organizations and 
bands galore, and special car-loads of peo- 
ple came from Kansas City and St. Louis to 
witness the pageant. Captain Hawley, of 
St. Louis, was grand marshal of the day. 
Lieutenant-Governor Brockmeyer, a quaint 
character, was presiding over the Senate; 
and as he awaited notice of the time for the 
Senate to proceed to the hall of the House 
of Representatives, -where the two bodies 
in joint session were to receive the new Gov- 
ernor, he lolled back in his chair on the 
President’s stand and smoked a, big corn- 
cob pipe with the utmost nonchalance. 

The Senate lobby was crowded, and Sen- 
ators were in their seats, on the tiptoe of 
expectancy, for the strains of martial music 
could be heard from all directions. At this 
juncture a figure in a _ glittering and 
brilliant uniform pushed through the crowd 
and marched half-way up the aisle. This 
was Marshal-of-the-day Hawley. Drawing 
his sword, he made a profound military 
salute, and announced, with much pom- 
posity 

“Mr. President, the Governor of Mis- 
souri and his staff now approach!” 

Without removing his pipe from his 
mouth, Lieutenant-Governor Brockmeyer re- 
sponded : 

“Vell, let him come; dot is vot we are 
here for.” 


Power from the Zambesi Cataract 


So successful has been the development of 
various electrical industries made possible 
by the Niagara Falls water-power, that it 
is not strange that the energy of the famous 
Zambesi cataract should be employed for a 
like purpose. Such is the scheme of an 
English company which proposes to generate 
electricity at the falls, and then distribute 
it to customers within a radius of 300 
miles. As the Zambesi Falls are over 400 
feet in height, as compared with about 160 
feet for Niagara, it is quite evident that 
there is an abundance of power, but in what 
way this can be used is an interesting ques- 
tion. 

The promoters claim that there are de- 
posits of copper in the neighborhood which 
could be worked with profit electrically, 
while cotton-mills and coal-mines could be 
supplied with power. Once mills and other 
customers could be secured, there would be 
no lack of power, and the plant to be 
erected would be truly interesting. 


A New Electric Cooking-stove 


A_New form of electric cooking-stove has 
recently been patented which, it is believed, 
will prove much more economical in opera- 
tion than the present electric cooking appa- 
ratus, which, despite its convenience and 
cleanliness, is apt to be expensive under 
most conditions. The stove is made of metal, 
and is jacketed externally with some 
heat-insulating material, such as asbestos or 
mineral wool, there being also a cover of 
the same material. In this jacket there is 
placed a mass of refractory material, with- 
in*which is embedded silicon or some other 
resistance material, through which the cur- 
rent passes, and which, on account of its 
high specific resistance, will become hot even 
'o Incandescence. For this purpose must be 
used a substance that does not oxidize at 
high temperatures, and which has a suitable 
temperature coefficient and a high fusing- 
point, as the heat must be communicated to 
the refractory material in which it is em- 
wedded, The stove is so built that it can 
be kept hot for a long time, and in opera- 
‘ion it is proposed to heat it up in the 
orning and then allow the current to run 
‘hrough it the entire day, so that it is 
‘eady for cooking at any time. This will 
‘ivolve but a small expenditure of power, 
ind there will be a minimum of losses by 
radiation as in present-day electric stoves. 
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This picture shows the New Front Entrance 30 H.P. Pope- 
Toledo (Price. $3,200). Note the roomy tonneau entrance. 
This style of entrance is now popular, particularly in large 
cities. Permits a shorter wheel base, making the car easy to man- 
age on crowded thoroughfares. This car has the regular 30 H.P. 
engines and chassis, and is Pope-Toledo construction through- 
out, the same car that has won every notable speed, hill-climb- 
ing, and endurance contest for stock cars for the past two years, 
Isn't it a significant thing that when two or three owners come 
together in Club, Country, or Garage, Pope-Toledo standing is 
granted by common consent? These men may own other cars, 
but they never think of questioning Pope-Toledo supremacy. 


Be sure the name «: Pope”’ is on your Automobile 


Send for complete catalogue describing 


50 H.P. New Front Entrance, . $3,200 
20 H.P. Double Side Entrance, . 
45 H.P. Double Side Entrance, . 


POPE MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Desk M, Toledo, Ohio 


Members A. L. A. M. 


The Adventures of Buffalo Bill 


With an Introductory Life of the Author 
By Colonel W. F. CODY (* Buffalo Bill”’) 


Buffalo Bill, for years one of the best-loved heroes of boys, here writes of his own 
adventures—his early life at Fort Leavenworth, scouting on the plains and fighting 
with Indians. An absorbingly interesting book for boys, which possesses the 
additional merit of being true. 


Ilastrated. Cloth, 60 cents 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


- 


THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 
PIFPTH AVENUE CORNER 224 STREET 
THE SOHMER'’ HEADS THE LISTS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 
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